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A Word with the Reader 


in this issue, so that if you are in haste you may turn 

at once to the matters that most interest you. We 

have readers, however, who write that they begin with 

the first page and go straight through. That is too 

high a testimonial to expect of the majority of busy 

Zz people in this age of multitudinous reading distractions. 

<1 We advise you to begin with the first article — the 

Travelog which takes one into the life of the Filipino 

people, about whom we ought to know since they are in a sense our 

wards. You will certainly go on with number two, for that is the 

fine account of the Panama Religious Congress which Dr. Haggard 

has furnished us, with admirable illustrations. Nowhere will you get a 

more intelligent record of an event of much historical significance. Dr. ° 

Barnes gives a glimpse of a Cuban mission, and Colporter Anderson 

illustrates with pen and snapshots some experiences by the way. Betty 

- captures her Missionary in Egypt, and the story ends happily with the 

young couple enthusiastically preparing for medical missionary service 
in a far land. 

You cannot skip the editorial pages without missing a clear understand- 
ing of the situation with regard to Rangoon Baptist College, as well as 
some good paragraphs. You will surely want to know of the dedication 
of that great religious workshop in Tokyo over which Mr. Axling, one of 
our keenest missionaries, presides with a sort of genius, aided nobly by 
his gifted wife. 

Thenceforward the interests are diversified. The Convention invites 
to Minneapolis; the Five Year Program hints progress from New Jersey; 
Evangelism brings a message; and presently the larger departments of 
Helping Hand and Tidings appear, with rich freightage from the fields, 
together with suggestive methods and the kind of personal appeal that 
calls out the ‘‘extras’’ from all but the flinty hearted — and of course 
none such read MISSIONS. You go on to further fields, missionary 
programs invite use, twenty questions urge you to answer them, new books 
worth while ask attention, and then the financial statements for eleven 
months tell how the Societies are getting through this fiscal year — show- 
ing also that the pitiful habit still holds of crowding about half the receipts 
into a single month — and that the last one. If it were only the first 
one, that would be different. To look through the advertisements, is a 
natural finish. Not all the contents will be equally interesting to any one 
reader, but few there be who cannot find some pages of value and profit 
and pleasure. For here is the epitome of a little missionary world, in 
which the divine forces are working with the human. 

May will be the Anniversary Number, and a good one. 
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The Travelogist in the Philippines 


THE PEOPLES: THEIR CUSTOMS, CHARACTER, MANNERS 


AND MORALS: RESULTS 


II 


OMETHING more about 
the people? Plenty to 
say if space allowed. 
Two fine chapters in F. 
W. Atkinson’s ‘The 
Philippine Islands,” and 
another on Superstitions 
and Religion (Ginn & 
Co. 1905); impartial and 

based on study at first hand, as the writer 

was superintendent of education. He 
allows the Spaniards due credit for bringing 

" most of the Malay natives from a state of 

comparative barbarity to one of atleast 

semi-civilization, giving them many new 
ideas and various industries and some 

Christianization. The islands might sup- 

port a much larger population with a little 

more energy and improved methods of 
agriculture. Vast tracts of fertile soil are 
untouched, but the natives are immobile 
and means of communication were formerly 
most inadequate. The pagan and Mo- 
hammedan tribes, now called the non- 

Christian peoples, are found in Luzon, 

Mindoro, Panay, Palawan, Negros, Min- 

danao, and some in Samar. The most 

powerful and numerous tribe is the 

Igorot of northern Luzon, numbering 

200,000; the most experienced agricul- 

turists in the Islands, with strong and 

compact towns and some remarkable 
terraces and irrigation works. Head hunt- 
ing (the custom of securing the head, and 
sometimes the heart and hands of their 
victims as trophies to be displayed at their 
feasts) is one of the savage practices which 
is slowly dying out. The Mohammedan 





OF AMERICAN 


OCCUPATION 


Moros have also been a problem for the 
government. The Tagalogs of Manila 
and central Luzon are the most highly 
developed people, the Visayans and Iloca- 
nos ranking next. Mr. Atkinson thinks 
highly of the Igorots, says they are simple, 
honest, frank and tractable, and possessed 
of a sense of humor not found in some of 
the so-called Christian tribes. Their re- 
ligion resembles that of the American 
Indian, nature worship prevailing. The 
sun is in their belief Father of All; the 
moon a good big Igorot and the stars 
good little Igorots; if they are good the 
sun smiles, if bad it hides its face and 
weeps. The friars could not make head- 
way among them, and their ancient 
customs still hold. The majority, though 
hardy and uncivilized, are peaceful and 
self-satisfied rather than warlike, and open 
to American friendship and influence. 
The piratical Moros of Mindanao, the 
terrors and troublemakers of the past, 
have given most concern to the American 
governors; they number a quarter of a 
million or more, and were converted to 
Mohammedanism prior to their coming to 
the Islands. The Moros are fiercer and 
more warlike than the Christian Filipinos; 
are said to be cunning, deceitful, suspicious; 
and possess personal valor mixed with 
religious fanaticism, a difficult combination 
to deal with. To win a heavenly reward 
by killing a Christian is their incentive; 
superior force is the only thing they 
recognize. 

A typical Filipino? If you mean by 
that a Christian Malay, he is of small 
stature, slender frame, brownish-yellow 
skin, symmetrical skull, prominent cheek- 
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bones, low nasal bridge, prominent nostrils; 
eyes narrow, black and brilliant, with 
thick curved eyebrows; mouth from 
medium to large, with thick but not large 
lips; chin short, round and almost hairless; 
hair black, heavy and straight. The 
Tagalog leads in mental capacity, energy 
and ambition; the Visayan is more robust 
and conservative; the Ilocano the most 
industrious, open-hearted and tractable. 
From intermarriage with Spaniards has 
come a race of Spanish-Mestizos, numerous 
and powerful, prominent in political and 
industrial affairs. Chinese-Mestizo is an- 
other mixture of blood, producing a type 
influential in local trade and industry, 
sharp, intelligent, ambitious but. untrust- 
worthy. But while the Chinese are un- 
popular, they readily get Filipino wives, 
and the hardworking Chinaman makes a 
good husband, his children have more 
energy than the natives, and are by ob- 
servers deemed superior to the pure 
Filipino in ability and force of character. 
The Chinese love the cities, while the 
Filipinos naturally take to group villages. 

Do the Filipinos understand Americans? 
About as well as we understand Filipinos. 


They are like all eastern tropical peoples, 
and very unlike westerners of our colder 


regions. They are eager for education, 
because they believe education means 
money without work, and also possession 
of power, which they worship. They are 
not eager for American civilization, natur- 
ally liking their own type. 

The children hopeful? If you mean 
objects of hope, yes; docile, quick, men- 
tally alert, apt at acquiring languages, 
draw and write well, excel in imitativeness, 
lack in persistency; attractive in looks, 
surpassing American children in memory 
but not in originality. Teachers say 
moral obligation to speak the truth is a 
new idea to them, and lying an inbred 
habit hard to eradicate. They are affec- 
tionate and polite, respectful toward 
strangers and superiors, and enthusiastic 
and lively with one another. Music and 
games are very popular with them, as 
with their elders, and athletics are growing 
in favor. 

General intelligence? Pitiably slight; ig- 
norance appallingly prevalent, ideas few, 
abstract ideas rare, intellectual ability 
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conspicuous by its absence. The Filipinos 
have little to show in scientific progress and 
invention, in literature and philosophy, 
in music .or art. Questionable whether 
they will ever become an_ intellectual 
people. 

Morals? On the plane of most orientals, 
which is not that of America. Not in- 
ferior to average Asiatics in regard to 
truth and honesty; moral according to 
their lights; marriage relation binding, 
though often without church sanction 
since the fees were beyond the purses of 
the poor, as in Cuba and Porto Rico; 
masses childishly simple almost to verge 
of irresponsibility, taking little interest in 
public affairs, leaving politics largely to 
the Mestizo class, which forms an im- 
portant part of the city population and is 
the class mostly met by American officials 
and tourists. Spain drew no color line, 
but the church training inculcated negation 
of initiative, passive obedience, uniformity 
of ideas — everything that served to rob 
the people of their individuality. On the 
whole, the Filipino is a lovable character, 
and has not had hitherto a fair chance of 
development. 

Peculiarities? Well, it is said the Filipino 
never says no but never does yes. Indi- 
rectness is a trait, hospitality a sacred 
duty. In economic matters the woman 
averages higher than the man, and occupies 
a position far better than that held by the 
women in India or the East generally; 
many capable women are in active business, 
and all have full property rights before the 
law. Spanish influence is apparent in 
the customs and manners, and a show of 
them is kept up before strangers, but in 
the home privacy such conventionalities 
as knives and forks, tables and chairs, 
shoes and stockings may be laid aside as 
superfluities. Unfortunately, Filipino na- 
tive courtesy is suffering from American 
brusqueness and often rudeness. Do not 
think that they learn only good things 
from Americans, or that we cannot learn 
something from the Filipinos. Affected 
superiority is the worst kind of snobbish- 
ness. 

Clothes and cleanliness? Latter, unusual 
for the East; bathing a frequent practice, 
neatness of dress characteristic. Dress 
not so artistic as the Japanese, colors too 
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pronounced, black, green, yellow and red 
being favorites. For the women a gauzy 


waist, a handkerchief, and a skirt with an 
apron over it, are the usual garments; 


stockings seldom worn, heelless slippers on 
the feet. For the men, trousers reaching 
to the feet and a kind of white shirt hang- 
ing loosely over them; barefooted as a 
rule. The children frequently come to 
school with nothing on but a blouse, 
sometimes a derby hat, that being a much 
prized article. Little children commonly 
dispense with clothing. This of course is 
the dress of the common people. In 
Manila many wear more conventional 
clothes, and shoes and stockings are 
affected by the better classes. Among the 
upper class women there is great fondness 
for personal adornment, brocaded silks 
with long trains, and amazing displays of 
gems. Artistic work is very limited, 


though the embroideries of pifia cloth are . 


exquisitely done. 

Art or architecture? Almost nothing 
original. Spanish ideas predominate. 
Some of the churches are very good. 
Painting comparatively an unknown art. 
Music plays an important part in the 
people’s life, though no musicians of note 
have been produced, or compositions of 
rank. Every town has its musical organi- 


zation, and music for home delight is often 
excellent, while some of the orchestras 
are famous. 

Houses and habits? Country houses 
untidy if not dirty, and underneath the 
dwellings, which are built upon piles to 
avoid ground vapors and floods in the 
rainy seasons, are kept hens, horses, pigs, 
and oftentimes carabaos. At meals, or- 
dinarily of fish, rice and fruit, the members 
of the family squat on the floor and eat 
with their fingers from a common dish. 
All sleep together usually on the floor. 
Often there is but one room, with few 
articles of furniture and ill kept at that. 
It is an outdoor life, remember, more like 
camping than living as we count living. 
This description does not apply to the 
houses of the better educated and well to 
do in the cities, where there are homes 
pleasant and comfortable, more like ours. 
Such homes are for the few however. The 
masses live in extreme simplicity. All the 
people delight in festivals or fiestas, and 
church holidays, births, marriages and 
deaths mean celebrations lasting from one 
to three days, with banqueting, music and 
gaming, food of every sort in abundance, 
wine and native gin not lacking, and 
tobacco ever present. Elaborate funeral 
rites are greatly in favor, and the occasions 
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seem social quite as much as mournful. 
Card playing for money a common and 
favorite pastime. Outdoor sports not 
cared for until recently, when baseball was 
introduced and has found wide favor, 
while football and other athletic sports 
have taken hold of the young. With the 
rising generation these may supplant the 
bull and cock fighting. 

Fitness for self-government? Good fol- 
lowers, poor leaders, lacking in initiative, 
persistency, and the qualities that make a 
self-governing independent people — that 
is the general opinion of those who have 
lived among them, from ex-President Taft 
down through a list of intelligent men with 
no political axes to grind. 

Superstitions? The pagan Negritos be- 
lieve in spirits, reverence their dead, prac- 
tice ancestral worship, reverence plants 
and animals, naming their children after 
them. Among other pagan tribes are 
medicine men, half priest and half doctor, 
similar to those among American Indians. 
The Bataks worship animals, especially 
singing birds. The bloodthirsty Man- 
dayos believe that when an eclipse occurs 
a snake is devouring the sun or moon, and 
try to frighten it away by pounding and 
making a great din. An earthquake is 
supposed to be caused by a great crocodile 
moving around in the center of the earth. 
The Manobos regard thunder as the voice 
of the lightning, and the crocodile as a 
sacred animal which they address as 
grandfather. The Moros are firm Moham- 
medans. They wear some sort of con- 
cealed charm guaranteed to protect them 
from death in battle and bad luck in gen- 
eral. They are hardly less superstitious 
than the pagan tribes, and indeed this is 
true to a degree of all the so-called Chris- 
tian tribes. Certain superstitious ideas 
seem inseparable from Malay character, 
but in what people are they altogether 
lacking? Originally animistic in religion, 
the Filipinos found gods in plants, birds, 
quadrupeds, cliffs and caves, and honored 
and worshiped the bluebird, the crow, and 
the crocodile especially. Under Chris- 
tianity systematized superstition, slavery, 
polygamy and other features of paganism 
largely disappeared. The early work of 
the friars was much better than that which 
followed the acquirement of property and 
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power that led to the establishment of a 
tyranny from which the better class of the 
people revolted. It is said that at the 
time of American occupation hatred of the 
friars was almost universal, and their 
overthrow was hailed with joy. Nothing 
could be worse for the Islands than their 
gradual return, which under the guarantee 
of religious liberty is possible and is said 
to be going on. What a satire it would be 
for them to take advantage of a liberty 
which their church has always denied 
wherever it had power to control. 

Many changes in Manila? Permitting 
Secretary Franklin to be Travelogist for a 
moment, as he was there in 1913, the Walled 
City is much as it was in 1898, but outside 
the walls the new Manila lifts its head with 
modern air, and asks tourists to see not 
monuments to a dead past but milestones 
of present progress. A twenty minutes’ 
walk on Taft Avenue discloses highly 
creditable achievement since American 
occupation. Here are social clubs and 
the Manila Hotel, perhaps the best hotel 
in the Far East—§institutions for the 
comfort principally of the foreigner. 
Other institutions are for the Filipino 
entirely; conspicuous among them the 
Philippine General Hospital, handsome 
concrete structure costing a half million, 
accommodating 400 patients and turning 
no Filipino away while a bed is unoccupied; 
while at the free dispensary attached 
10,000 treatments are given each month 
by competent physicians, and even medi- 
cine free to those who cannot pay. Nearby 
is a Branch of the Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. Four large motor ambulances are 
ready to speed anywhere in city or adjacent 
country at a moment’s notice. Contrast 
them with the carabao cart! Close at 
hand is the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines; also the home 
of the Bureau of Science where foreign and 
native experts are devoting themselves 
largely to a scientific study of the develop- 
ment of natural resources, sanitation, 
public health, forest conservation, experi- 
mental agriculture, diseases of animals, 
and a hundred other practical questions. 
A little farther on is the campus of the 
University of the Philippines; while on 
the other side of Taft Avenue and nearer 
the center of the city are the Industrial 
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and Normal Schools; the latter at the 
time of my visit having 1,100 prospective 
teachers, selected from all the Islands, 
studying in the fine new concrete building 
which cost $250,000. ‘These are some of 
the most conspicuous marks of American 
occupation, for all this has been done 
under American initiative and direction, 
although the Insular Government pays 
every cent of the cost. The point should 
be noted that the United States Govern- 
ment is paying nothing for the develop- 
ment of such institutions in the Philippines. 

Any improvements outside of Manila? 
Not so noticeable but not less important. 
Hundreds of artesian wells have been 
bored, to secure a healthful water supply; 
purer water has reduced the death rate by 
half in some sections. Fifteen hundred 
miles of first class roads built, so that 
where only a mule or carabao cart could 
have been used eighteen years ago, swift 
automobiles now glide smoothly. Instead 
of rattan bridges and bamboo rafts, useless 
after heavy rains, concrete bridges now 
span streams often impassable of yore. 
Improvement of highways alone has made 
a new commercial and social life possible. 
Much is being done to check rinderpest, 
fatal plague among cattle. Large tracts 
of land are being brought under irrigation, 
and the reclamation of a million acres is 
under way. Brigandage has been sup- 
pressed, and excepting a few hill tribes of 
Igorots and Moros in the remote sections, 
the people appear cheerful and docile. A 
pretty good record, whatever our future 
in the Islands may be. 

What had Catholicism done for the 
people? What it has done everywhere 
when it had full power. Gave them the 
title Christian when they were only pagans 
slightly changed. Brought them under 
the reign of the friars and fastened upon 
them an ecclesiastical system as intolerant 
as itis pitiless. Created a semi-civilization 
with its church shows and ceremonies and 
fetes, its bull fights and cock fights, its 
immoralities and images. Spanish Cathol- 
icism adapted itself largely to the Filipino’s 
tastes and turned his superstitions to good 
account in its own interests. For instance, 
the clanging of church bells was supposed 
to discomfit evil spirits by miraculous 
power, and contagious epidemics to be 
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exorcisable by processions with images and 
candles. Marriage and funeral fees were 
as high as could be wrung out of the people. 
Miraculous shrines and miracle-working 
images show what the people were taught. 
It was an easy change from the anitos, or 
spirit idols of the Filipinos, to the Catholic 
images. Conversion was simple, and to 
the masses there was little difference be- 
tween the primitive animistic rites of 
paganism and the crude rites performed 
by the friar in his chapel. In short, when 
the Americans came in 1898, while there 
was a semi-civilization, the Filipinos were 
Christian only in name, and knew practi- 
cally nothing of the Gospel of regeneration 
and redemption. 

Moral? Quite as moral as could be ex- 
pected from the teaching and example they 
had. Where the friars had no shamein 
owning their children, and where friar 
ancestry was deemed honorable if not holy, 
what could be expected of common morals. 
Concubinage was the practice of the land- 
lord class, and approved by the Church, 
the friars having shared in this custom. 
Consequently marriage and the home were 
debased, and the first task of the Christian 
missionary was to place these institutions 
in their true light and place before the 
people. 

Humanitarian and philanthropic? Where 
can you find any dominant Roman Cathol- 
icism that ever was either when it had 
full power over the lives of the people? 
Certainly not in any Spanish Catholic 
countries. It is true there was one hospital 
established in Manila in the sixteenth 
century and some church schools. There 
was no insane asylum, and the large 
numbers of insane were never humanely 
treated until the Americans came. Noth- 
ing was done for the lepers, and there were 
practically no doctors worthy of the name. 
Disease, epidemics, unsanitary conditions 
apparently possessed no interest for the 
friars, who made the people fatalists. The 
only cure offered by the Church, says one, 
was the miracle-working saint and the paid 
efficacy of the mass, both sources. of 
revenue. But festivals galore, and 
“wakes” at funerals, these degenerating 
into drunken and immoral orgies. Sunday 
after early mass given over to cock-fighting 
and gambling, with dances and worse 
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practices to end the day. Lotteries not 
opposed but abetted, as sources of profit, 
many friars being among the skilful 
gamblers. Dark picture, but not so dark 
as the reality. It is true that a better 
type of Catholicism has been introduced 
since a Spanish gave way to an American 
archbishop; but those who think that 
Protestantism has no mission to the 
Philippines because the Islands were called 
Christian are simply ignorant of the facts. 

Has there been a Catholic revolt? A 
significant one, resulting in the Independent 
Catholic Church in the Philippines, headed 
by Bishop Aglipay. For a half century 
before Dewey came the friars had been 
alienating the best of the Filipinos from 
themselves and Romanism. The Church 
was so bound up with an oppressive gov- 
ernment that when the Filipino rebelled 
against the one the other was included 
also. Large numbers of the people became 
openly infidel and defied the Church. 
They resented their treatment as inferiors 
and incapables. Hence when American 


occupation came, the educated Filipinos 
were skeptics and infidels rather than 


Catholics. The first Protestant mission- 
aries found welcome awaiting them on 
their arrival. 

Who was Aglipay? A remarkable man 
of the Ilocano tribe. Gregorio Aglipay 
was a native priest ordained in 1890; 
unfrocked by the Spanish bishop for his 
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association with the rebels of 1896; and 
made “vicar general” of Aguinaldo’s army 
in 1899. After peace was established, he 
became leader in the protest of the native 
priests against the friars. He appointed 
himself archbishop, but his following was 
dwindling when a Vatican bull concerning 
church property rights brought the Agli- 
payanos into the courts and publicity, and 
began the quarrel that ultimately took 
Governor Taft to Rome in 1902, and re- 
sulted in the purchase of the friar estates 
by the Government on condition that the 
friars be removed from the Islands and 
American bishops be placed in charge of 
the Catholic churches. Another papal 
bull that vindicated the friars alienated 
leading Filipinos, and they allied them- 
selves with Aglipay, while scores of native 
clergy flocked to his standard. He made 
bishops of fifteen priests, and Aglipayano 
chapels sprang up throughout the Islands 
amid popularenthusiasm. ‘The new move- 
ment instilled patriotism, and promised 
many religious reforms. Its moral pro- 
gram was less exacting than that of the 
Protestant missionaries, and it had the 
advantage of being a native Filipino 
movement. ‘Throwing off the papal yoke, 
free from all foreigners, its entire clergy 
Filipino, its patriotic appeal was strong. 
It is a movement that must be reckoned 
with in the religious development of the 
Philippines. 
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FEBRUARY 10-20, 1916 
BY F. P. HAGGARD, D.D. 


N the heart of the 


city of Panama, 


stand the remains of 
anold Spanish church. 
Its picturesque moss~ 
grown walls attract 
many sightseers, to 
whom the center of 
interest is not the 
church as a whole but 
a certain brick arch- 
way with a spread of perhaps forty feet, the 
highest point of the arch being not more 
than fifty feet above the ancient floor. 
The striking feature of this archway is that 
it is flat or nearly so. How the builders 
of that day succeeded in constructing it is 
a marvel to all who behold it; but that 
marvel is surpassed by the fact that it has 
stood for these many generations, while 
thick walls of brick and stone beside it have 
crumbled to dust. It was the phenomenon 
of this archway, apparently as stable today 
as when first constructed, that confirmed 
the engineers of the Canal in their belief 
that concrete locks capable of withstanding 
the earthquakes of that region were en- 
tirely feasible. Even to those of us who 
are laymen in such matters, the faith of 
these men seems wholly justified. 

The delegates to the Congress on Chris- 
tian Work in Latin America, recently held 
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in Panama, have the faith of the engineers, 
though for different reasons. Their visions 
also are of a different character from those 
which led to the building of the great 
waterway that joins ocean to ocean. 
Evangelical work in Latin American 
countries has stood the test of time. 
Slowly but surely it is securing a foothold 
in this great center of Catholicism, and 
perhaps best of all it is producing a group 
of leaders that commands confidence and 
inspires hope. 

The attendance at the Congress being 
limited to 300, a relatively small number of 
the sons and daughters of these southern 
lands were present;, but those who came 
were of such a type as to justify the highest 
expectations for the outcome of the larger 
plans which will surely follow the ten days 
of conference by the men and women who 
came together from every country in 
South and Central America and Mexico, 
also from the West Indies, England, 
Canada and the United States. A catalog 
of the names of-the representative leaders 
from these Southern lands would mean 
even less to the reader than at first they 
meant to the delegates from the North, for 
acquaintanceship soon ripened into love 
and also admiration for their devotion and 
their intellectual ability. They were al- 
ways listened to with rapt attention, even 
when they spoke in their native tongues. 
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Take, for example, Prof. Erasmo Braga of 
Sao Paula, Brazil;* Sefiorita Eliza Cortés, 
the beautiful and “accomplished secretary 
of the Y.W.C.A. at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, a Mexican by birth, educated in the 
United States and now a foreign missionary 
to the Argentine; Prof. Eduardo Monte- 
verde of Government University of Uru- 
guay at Montevideo, who with his accom- 
plished wife added greatly to the strength 
of the Congress; Rev. Eduardo Carlos 
Pereira of the Presbyterian Church at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; Rev. Alvara Reis of 
the Presbyterian Church at Rio de Janeiro; 
Rev. Eucario M. Sein, a representative of 
the Mexican Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles; Antonio Orozco, M.D., Mexico 
City; Hon. Emilio del Toro, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, San Juan, Porto Rico; 
and other notable religious and political 
leaders of these great countries. 

There were present from the United 
States such well known leaders as Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, who presided; Dr. John 
R. Mott, who served as chairman of the 
Business Committee; Dr. John Fox of the 
American Bible Society; President Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin College; Bishop 
Lloyd and other prominent representatives 
of the Episcopal Church, including Bishop 
Kinsolving of Brazil; Dr. James I. Vance 
of Nashville; Dr. W. F. Oldham of the 


“Methodist Foreign Mission Board; Dr. * 


Homer C. Stuntz, Missionary Bishop of 
the Methodist Church in South America; 
Secretary Charles S. Macfarland, of the 
Federal Council, and others. All of the 
delegates and most of the visitors who made 
up the total membership of the Congress 
were either students and experts on Chris- 
tian work in Latin America, or they were 
there to contribute from their wide ex- 
perience in other fields to the solution of 
the stupendous problems which confront 
the forces of Protestantism in the great 
South American Republics. Among the 
strong Christian laymen were Fleming H. 
Revell, publisher, of New York; John R. 
Pepper, a banker of Nashville; James H. 
Causey, a prominent business man of 
Denver and Dr. C. E. Welch of New York. 
The missionaries themselves were an ex- 
ceptionally able group of men and women. 
They gave every evidence of having a 
statesmanlike grasp of the situation in 
Latin America and made liberal contribu- 
tions to the success of the Congress. 
Thirty-two Baptists were in the com- 
pany, including representatives of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, the Canadian 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board, the Ja- 
maica Baptist Missionary Society, and the 
National Baptist Convention (colored). 
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It was found also that two local secre- 
taries of the American Bible Society and 
one secretary of the Y. M. C. A. from 
Argentina were Baptists. The members 
of this group early established cordial rela- 
tions and enjoyed two prolonged confer- 
ences together. It is especially note- 
worthy that two of our leading Baptist 
papers were represented in the persons of 
their editors, namely, Dr. Clifton D. Gray 
of the Standard and Dr. Curtis Lee Laws 
of the Watchman-Examiner. Field Secre- 
tary Barnes and Educational Superinten- 
dent Brink represented the Home Mission 
Society. Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, 
Secretary of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, and a group of leading women were 
also present. We were proud of our two 
native Baptist representatives, Rev. Ale- 
jandro Trevino of Monterey, Mexico, 
and Rev. Juan Rodriguez Cepero, Porto 
Rico, the latter editor of the religious 
weekly on the little island. 

Organized work by Northern Baptists 
in Latin America is under the direction of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in cooperation with the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
in Cuba, Porto Rico and Mexico, where 
strong missions have been developed; 
and in Salvador, where a comparatively 
new and small but hopeful enterprise has 
been launched under the leadership of 
Rev. William Keech and his capable wife. 
The charter of the Home Mission Society 
limits its activities to North America. 
The Canadian Baptists maintain a small 
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educational work in Bolivia; while the 
Southern Baptists have missions in the 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba 
and the Republic of Panama. Work in the 
latter field is well developed, with a con- 
siderable number of missionaries, who 
devote time to both the native peoples and 
the Americans on the Canal Zone. In the 
headquarters’ settlement for the latter, on 
the Panama end of the Canal, known as 
Balboa Heights, an attractive reenforced 
concrete edifice is being erected for the 
use of the American Baptist Church under 
the pastorate of Rev. J. N. Wise of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Balboa 
Heights is the prominence from which the 
great discoverer first viewed the Pacific. 
The Home Mission Board of.the National 
Baptist Convention has a most interesting 
mission with outstations in the country. 
The center for this work is in the native 
city of Panama, where Rev. R. H. Thor- 
burne, a graduate of our Home Mission’ 
School at Columbia, South Carolina, with 
his accomplished wife, have as a result of 
nine years of hard work gathered a congre- 
gation of 600, which completely fills their 
beautiful house of worship. Next to this. 
stands a neat little parsonage. In the 
basement of the church a day school is 
conducted with four teachers and two 
hundred pupils. 

A number of independent missionary. 
enterprises are conducted by individual 
Baptists in different parts of Latin America. 
Of course many other agencies than those. 
of our denomination have missions in. the” 
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great lands of our Latin brethren, most of 
them surpassing ours in equipment and 
extent of occupation. 

A complete survey of occupation, how- 
ever, reenforced by the statements of the 
delegates from the several countries, fully 
justifies the inclusion of all Latin-America 
in the implication of that sad phrase “ The 
neglected continent.” . One illustration will 


afford a glimpse of the situation: in North- 
ern Brazil there are ten states, ranging 
in size from that of New Jersey to four times 


that of Texas. The total area is equivalent 
to three fourths of the area of the United 
States. The population of this section 
numbers seven millions, but there are only 
twenty-nine missionaries for the entire 
region — thirteen men, thirteen wives and 
three single women. Seven of the largest 
states, including the largest, have no resi- 
dent missionaries. If served in proportion 
to the missionary force in China, the num- 
ber of missionaries in this large district 
would have to be doubled; if in proportion 
to India, it would have to be multiplied by 
three; if in Japan by four; if in Korea by 
six. A similar statement could be made 
concerning each Latin American country, 
either in whole or in part. The Roman 
Church, once dominant, still influential 
politically and thoroughly Jesuitical, has 
absolutely lost its hold upon the people 
spiritually. It is nota spiritual body. Its 
priests are largely corrupt, its rites heathen- 
ish, its superstitions almost unbelievable. 
In Cuzco, the ancient capital of Peru, is a 
church near one of the great universities, 


on whose walls is an ancient tablet upon 
which is engraved the following perverted 
text of Scripture: ‘Come unto Mary, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest.” ‘The better classes are 
sworn enemies of the church to which 
inconsistently enough they often defer for 
political and social reasons. The majority 
of the people have been driven to atheism, 
infidelity, positivism; but as a citizen of 
one republic said, “ Latin America is 
limited by what has been given to her.” 
Much has been taken in the way of blood 
and treasure but nothing adequate has been 
returned. Any true estimate of conditions 
must be preceded by a study of the reasons 
why things are as they are. 

The Roman Church stands in the way 
of true reform, and while still devoting 
much time to education, it is an education 
for the rich and cultured classes. The 
vast majority of the people are without 
natural national spiritual leaders and the 
foreign mission force is so meager and until 
recent years has been so hampered by 
political and social restrictions as to afford 
little relief for the appalling need. 

The foregoing statements and the facts 
which follow were all vividly set forth in 
the reports to the Congress, and the dis- 
cussions upon these documents. For ex- 
ample, illiteracy averages from 40 to 80 
per cent throughout Latin America. In 
Colombia the government reports 400,000 
children of school age with provision for 
teaching only 40,000. In Chile infant 
mortality reaches the startling figure of 
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80 per cent. In most countries wine is 
cheaper than milk or even good bottled 
water. Chile is the most intemperate 
country in the world, it being said that 
there are only about 30,000 total abstain- 
ers in the entire republic of three and a 
half million souls. But time would fail 
to reproduce the reports of the poverty, 
squalor and ignorance, the altogether de- 
plorable conditions of the people. While 
these are conditions for which the Roman 
Church more than any other agency is 
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the feeling that mission work in Latin 
America is the task of proselyting Roman 
Catholics. These form only one section 
of the population of between eighty and 
ninety millions for all Latin America. 
There is a great unchurched class of edu- 
cated people, who have repudiated the 
religion of their fathers. Eliminating the 
majority who are ignorant and hence de- 
voted to the church, there is another group 
comprised of millions of real pagans, mostly 
Indians. There is enough work to be done 
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responsible, Protestantism will be clearly 


responsible for their continuance. Almost 
pathetic was the statement made to the 
writer on the way to Panama by a Profes- 
sor in the University of Buenos Aires, that 
the contact with “ evangelicals” which he 
enjoyed on the steamer gave him the first 
glimpse of real Protestantism that he had 
had. He and his wife with two children 
were returning from the United States 
where he had been sent as a delegate to 
the Pan-American Scientific Congress. 
He attended eagerly all religious services 
on board and was deeply interested in 
the plans for the Congress. 

There should be dismissed, however, 
from the minds of Protestant Christians 


in Latin America that Romanism is not 
attempting to do to challenge the mission- 
ary heart of the church to its most heroic 
endeavor. “ The Roman Catholic Church 
at the present time is, for practical pur- 
poses, outside of consideration so far as 
solving the problem of the salvation of the 
Indian tribes is concerned and it does not 
appear likely to attempt the solution.” 
Missionary W. B. Grubb, of the South 
America Missionary Society, says, “In 
order to accomplish this great purpose 


.advance must be made along the lines of 


industrial missions. The governments will 
undoubtedly cooperate with us.” 

The Congress was a tri-lingual body, 
using English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
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with interpreters when necessary for the 
speakers in the last two named languages. 
A poll showed that two fifths of the dele- 
gates understood Spanish and about forty 
of those present were familiar with the 
Portuguese tongue. Racially the gathering 
was an interesting study, graphically 
illustrating the essential unity of the race 
and the ease with which many elements 
can, under the influence of the spirit of 
God, be wielded into a common brother- 
hood for study and service. 

As is well known, there was some op- 
position to the plan for holding a Congress, 
both on the part of some missionaries on 
the field and the representatives of certain 
boards and denominations at home; but 
the unanimous conviction of those present 
came to be that none of the fears expressed 
in advance were realized and that those 
who staid away simply lost a glorious op- 
portunity to study a great problem at first 
hand, without being embarrassed by an 
unnecessary committal to any particular 
methods or policies for solving it. 

The Congress was held primarily to 
consider the data and discuss the conclu- 
sions reached by the eight special commis- 
sions which had been at work on their re- 
ports for more than a year. Advance 
proofs of these documents were placed in 
the hands of the delegates as far as possible 
before they started for Panama. The 
commissions were as follows: I. Survey 
and Occupation; II. Message and Method; 
III. Education; IV. Literature; V. 
Woman’s Work; VI. The Church in the 
Field; VII. The Home Base; VIII. 
Cooperation and Unity. 

Printed daily bulletins contained, in 
addition to much useful miscellaneous in- 
formation, an agenda or series of questions 
to guide the discussion on the topic under 
consideration, a day being given to each 
subject, except that there was interjected 
one afternoon a brief review of the work of 
the Board of Missionary Preparation, with 
talks on the special importance of this sub- 
ject in connection with the selection of 
missionaries for South America. 

The reports that made the deepest im- 
pression and caused the most animated 
debates were those on “ Message and 
Method” and “Cooperation and 
Unity.” It was in connection with the 
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consideration of these documents that some 
had hoped in advance that strong resolu- 
tions might be adopted, but the rules of 
the Congress wisely prevailed and all came 
to see the greater value in a free expression 
of individual opinions without the attempt 
to secure formal action on any subject. 
Thus much valuable time was saved. All 
possible views found expression, each dele- 
gate hearing the testimony and the argu- 
ments, after which he was free to form his 
own conclusions. The processes of har- 
monization and sympathetic consideration 
of one another’s problems was greatly 
augmented by the splendid fellowship 
enjoyed through close and constant as- 
sociation, supplemented by many _ in- 
spirational addresses of a high order, and 
helpful devotional hours. 

From the point of view of organization 
the Congress was as nearly perfect as 
could be imagined, and in this respect 
as well as in the method of conducting 
business and the debates, followed closely . 
the model of the Edinburgh Conference. 
A natural and happy mean was struck 
between the desire of some for frank and 
even belligerent speech and of others who 
felt that constructive not destructive tactics 
were wisest and most Christian. The 
debates were absolutely unlimited except, 
as the presiding officer said, “by the spirit 
of God.” Even the representatives of the 
Catholic Church, who circulated before 
and during the conference the report that 
as “guerillas” the Congress had come to 
make war on their sacred religion and social 
tradition, became convinced that this was 
neither the spirit nor the method of the 
delegates. The editor of the leading daily 
paper (Catholic) which published full 
reports prepared for him by the official 
reporter of the Congress, went out of his 
way to apologize for this attitude, and told 
the writer personally that he did not intend 
to open his columns to anything that 
would show disrespect for the Congress 
and really misrepresent his people. The 
Congress was a revelation in its personnel, 
its spirit, its methods, and in its aggressive 
though peaceful attitude. 

The place of meeting, questioned at one 
time, was ideal. It was vital that it should 
be held on Latin American soil. Other 
places, like Buenos Aires, that might have 
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been appropriately chosen, were at too 
great a distance from the homes of a 
majority of the delegates. Panama, on 
the great new highway for all the nations 
of the earth, a recognized boon to Latin 
America; Panama in the center of the 
Western hemisphere; Panama at the 
point of contact of the two American con- 
tinents, was the only feasible, as it was the 
logical, the strategic meeting place. The 
wonders and significance of the Canal and 
the transformation of the Isthmus by the 
Americans were frequently commented 
upon. As President King put it, when 
speaking on the subject of “Cooperation”: 
‘Fifteen years ago we did not dream that 
any portion of the human race could be 
brought to such a state of willingness to 
cooperate with one another as to put the 
mosquito, the fly and the rat out of busi- 
ness. We would have said that we could 
not tolerate the application of a govern- 
mental force sufficiently strong to accom- 
plish this result. It has however been 
accomplished. Shall not the engineers of 
the Kingdom equal in strategy the engi- 
neers of sanitation?” Indeed, the com- 
pletion of the gigantic task of building the 
Canal, together with the lavish expendi- 
tures of men and money for the European 
war, were frequently referred to as proof 
that if the Church of the living God should 
really undertake to transform and to 
evangelize the world it would succeed. 
The accommodations for the Congress, 
and the general physical surroundings, 
were delightful. Most of the delegates 
were housed in the great Tivoli Hotel, 
owned and conducted by the Canal 
authorities, as is everything of this nature 
on the Zone. A special low rate was 
given, with the use of the large ballroom 
in the hotel for the meetings. From every 
. window and veranda one looked out upon 
a rich variety of tropical vegetation, and 
a landscape of wondrous beauty. Every 
morning the sun rose in the Pacific, a 
phenomenon almost unbelievable to one 
who has not the geography of the region 
clearly in mind, for the western or Pacific 
end of the Canal is twenty-one miles east 
of the Atlantic or eastern end. An 
abundance of tropical fruits was enjoyed 
by all. Everywhere there are strong 
evidences of American handiwork, in the 
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clean, well-paved streets, absence of refuse 
and litter, and the omnipresent para- 
phernalia for keeping the fly, the mosquito 
and other pests in subjection. 

In this brief review it will be impossible 
to refer to all the addresses delivered dur- 
ing the ten days. Brief mention, however, 
should be made of several. Notable among 
these was the official welcome delivered 
first in Spanish and then in English by 
Senor Ernesto T. Lefevre, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for the Republic of Panama. 
He said in part, “The constitution of the 
Republic of Panama gives ample guaran- 
tees of liberty of conscience. As a proof 
of this and because our government 
fervently desires to create a feeling of 
tolerance in the Republic, I have~not 
hesitated to accept your kind invitation 
and to proffer a genuine welcome, although 
I am a.sincere and devout Catholic. I 
wish with all sincerity to contribute to the 
success of meetings like these, which help 
to bring to my country elements of the 
highest civilization, to which al! good 
citizens aspire. You have chosen the 
most propitious moment for your noble 


task. While I am speaking, violence and 
fury are unchained in the Old World, 
destroying everything which they meet in 
their’ pathway. This horrible calamity 


fills us with terror. It is only natural that, 
guided by the ideals of righteousness 
preached by Jesus our Lord, we the peoples 
of America should do all in our*power not 
only to keep away from strife but to bring 
about a lasting peace among those who 
are at war. It is my understanding that 
all religious men everywhere, without dis- 
tinction or creed or race, should take part 
in this high and holy mission, and that you 
have come here impelled by this noble 
purpose.” To this address of welcome 
Dr. John R. Mott most fittingly replied. 
“The contribution of Latin America to 
the Highest Life of Humanity” was the 
subject of a paper in Spanish by Prof. 
Ernesto Monteverde of Uruguay, who was 
élected. President of the Congress. He 
spoke of the economic contribution, the 
educational contribution, the contribution 
to. international. questions, the religious 
coritribution, and the contribution to physi- 
cal-betterment. ‘Latin America one day, 
some day, will be the home of .a race _in- 
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tellectually and _ physically vigorous. 
Springing from the individuals of various 
nationalities who have come here to find 
a better life, a few have remained to cast 
their lot in with us. ... I have painted 
the bright, the rosy side of life in Latin 
America, but there are the shadows. Just 
such elements of moral and religious uplift 
as this Congress will furnish are what 
these Latin countries need to solve our 
serious problems.” 

Dr. Pereira read a carefully prepared 
paper on “The True Leader and the 
Fundamental Need of Him.” Since this 
is recognized as perhaps the greatest need 
in Latin America, his paper was listened to 
with rapt attention and translations were 
eagerly read. He admitted that general 
conditions in Latin America at present 
were not favorable to true leadership, and 
stated that three general causes are 
responsible for this: 1. The moral and 
social instability of these southern democra- 
cies. 2. The absence of great ideals. 
*“Commercialism, material prosperity, 
wealth and the luxury of modern civili- 
zation have stifled the nobler impulses 
toward higher ideals”; 3. The absence in 
large measure of any system of education 
adequate to the formation of character. 
“Unstable and lacking in coherence, the 
national systems of education, generally 
speaking, have failed so far to furnish 
sufficient means for the perfecting and 
refining of the noble and priceless qualities 
with which nature has endued the Latin 
spirit.” He did not hesitate to say that 
“little or no help can be given to South 
American progress by a Protestantism 
divided, intolerant, weak and torn by the 
spirit of sectarianism — truly a stumbling 
stone to the Latin peoples. It is necessary 
in the present condition in Latin America 
that the leader should be a man-.of God, 
without ambition or personal vanities and 
follies, a man not only diligent, active and, 
practical in meeting and solving the diffi- 
culties of the moment, but also a man of 
broad vision of the future and one able to 
keep before the minds of his fellow Chris- 
tians, not the narrow view of immediate 
contact, but the larger conception of a 
campaign.” He pleaded for the develop- 
ment of a thoroughly trained national 
leadership (the word “native” was not. 
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used during the Congress), and urged that 
missionaries filled with the spirit of John 
the Baptist should watch and labor 
anxiously for the time when they may 
occupy a place in the background and 
consider themselves the friends, counselors 
and foster fathers of a nascent church. 

The orator of the Congress was Dr. Reis 
of Rio de Janeiro, who, although he always 
spoke in Portuguese, never failed pro- 
foundly to move the Congress. He ably 
shared one evening session with Dr. James 
I. Vance of Nashville in the discussion of 
“The Vitality and Conquering Power of 
Christianity, How Realized and Main- 
tained.” Both addresses were of a high 
order. 

The appearance at the Congress of the 
Hon. Emilio del Toro, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Porto Rico, was note- 
worthy. In beautiful Spanish he informed 
the audience at the outset that he came 
from a Catholic family, but was not now 
and had not been for. several years an 
active member of any church. His words 
were closely followed as he commended 
the evangelical faith and work in behalf 
of humanity of those imbued with the 
spirit of Protestant Christianity. “With 
malice toward none and with charity 
for all, I have come to this Congress 
with the firm conviction that there must 
issue from it great good to my race, a new 
light which shall be the inspiration of an 
exalted civilization. I have been asked to 
state this evening what are the principles 
and the spirit of Christianity essential to 
meet the needs of Latin America in our 
time and I reply: The divine teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount, conveyed in the 
same spirit of love and truth in which they 
they fell from the lips of the Master. The 
success of the United States of America 
has been due in large measure, in my 
opinion, to the deeply religious training 
of the Puritans. ‘When they landed on 
these shores, their moral revolution,’ as a 
Porta Rican thinker, Roman Balderioty 
Castro has said, ‘had been finished, and on 
being transplanted to the wide field of a 
new world it was to bear all its fruits: full 
personal guarantees; deep roots for in- 
dividual religious feeling and ample field 
for all its forms; absolute respect for 
property and in consequence elective 


- scribes. 
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governments; taxes foreseen and discussed 
and expenditures known and efficient for 
the welfare of the governed; the right of 
assembly, of thought, of speech and of the 
press, and liberty of labor,’ privileges which 
leave deep in the soul of the peoples which 
exercise them ‘an ardent desire and an 
active hope of unlimited improvement.’ 
The Constitution of the United States, that 
supreme work of the human mind, could 
not have been conceived nor have lived 
had not the spirit which created it and that 
which through so many years has been 
applying and extending it been inspired by 
the rules of life which Christianity pre- 
Never would there have appeared 
in the supreme crisis of the Nation’s history 
the figure of Lincoln in all his greatness, 
had not the Bible enlightened and fortified 
his pure soul.” 

President King of Oberlin made two 
notable contributions to the Congress, 
one as Chairman of the Commission on 
Education, in connection with the presenta- 
tion of whose report he indicated some 
particularly significant facts that stood 
out from their survey: The enormous 
illiteracy (from 40 to 80%), whole sections 
unreached, although in many places there 
is a well organized system of education; 
marked leadership on the part of highly 
educated men, who are abjuring religion 
as out of date; the very inadequate train- 
ing of the Christian community, and espe- 
cially of Christian leaders, both teachers 
and preachers; the dire need of industrial 
and agricultural training for the economic 
lifting of the people. These conditions 
present needs demanding help. Coopera- 
tion is essential. Missionary education 
in Latin America calls for mission schools of 
highest rank, union theological seminaries, 
and three great Christian universities to 
stand beside the great national universities 
to help them to still better work and finer 
spirit. 

Importance of the educational problem 
as related to the religious was not over- 
emphasized. The educated leaders of 
Latin America are almost a unit in their 
repudiation of the church and they seem 
incapable at present of reconciling science 
and religion. Two addresses, one by 
Professor Erasmo Braga of Brazil and the 
other by Bishop F. J. McConnell of Den- 
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ver, were therefore most timely as they will 
also prove most helpful, namely, on ‘‘ The 
Claims of Christ on Thinking Men” and 
“‘ Christian Faith in an Age of Science.” 
One significant recommendation of the 
Commission on Education was that there 
be established at an early date a lecture- 
ship which will make possible annual or 
biennial visits to the leading centers of 
Latin America by Christian statesmen and 
scholars, men who would in a strong and 
tactful manner make clear the evangelical 
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confidence in a _ positive constructive 
evangelical statement; and a heart most 
prayerful and loving when forced to face 
squarely fundamental error—these are 
what I would ask from my Lord.” 

The opening address of the Congress by 
Dr. Robert E. Speer was in the same vein 
as that by Dr. Oldham, as he spoke on 
“Our Attitude and Spirit” —Our at- 
titude toward Christ, toward one another 
with our divergent views, toward the work 
that has been given us to do, toward truth, 


Las Mercedes Church, Panama,: 


ate 


” 


TYPICAL SPANISH CHURCH, WITH OPEN STREET CHAPEL ON THE CORNER 


view and its bearing on the moral, religious, 
social and political life of the southern 
countries. 

Our own Dr. L. C. Barnes led one of the 
devotional hours with an exceedingly help- 
ful and inspiring talk on “ The Recovery 
of an Apostolic Conception of. God.” 
Dr. W. F. Oldham, of the Methodist 
Foreign Board, surprised most members of 
the Congress by the statement that he had 
been reared as a Catholic and hence felt 
capable of making some suggestions on 
“What Should be the Main Trend of 
Teaching and the Tone of Appeal of the 
Christian Worker toward the Prevailing 
Religious Institutions and Customs.” His 
closing words were: “ Faithfulness shot 
through with sympathy and tenderness; 


toward falsehood.” Dr. Mott spoke 
several times at more or less length, but 
his one great address was to the general 
public in the assembly room of the Jnsti- 
tuto Nacional, or State University, whose 
“Rector” or President is a Baptist, Dr. 
Edwin G. Dexter of Maine, one of South 
America’s foremost educators. 

The report of the Commission on “‘ Mes- 
sage and Method” was generally con- 
sidered the most important, as it dealt with 
the most fundamental questions. It would 
be well if every minister in the United 
States would read this document, as he may 
in the report volumes to be published. 
It was a masterful setting forth of the 
evangelical position and defies condensa- 
tion. Its statements were such that it 
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would seem as if all of us, prejudice aside, 
might agree upon it. 

The report on “‘ Cooperation and Unity ” 
was eagerly discussed. One delegate sum- 
marized the situation as follows: ‘‘ When 
the question is raised why more rapid 
progress has not been made in our work in 
Latin America, for the work has not been 
rapid, two answers may be given. First, 
that the Christian forces have not suf- 
ficently understood the field. It has not 
been broadly and thoroughly considered in 
its physical, intellectual, moral, social 
and religious needs; and second, the forces 
working there have not been working to- 
gether. They have not been coordinated. 
They have often been in ignorance of each 
other’s work. In a word, they have not 
gotten together for effective service. 
The burden of this report is to endeavor 
to give an answer to this question, How 
can the Christian forces get together? 
All the accumulation of facts, all the re- 
sults of the wide survey, such a survey 
as has never been made of the work in 
Latin America, will be measurably in vain 
if the workers and the organizations sending 
them go their separate, sometimes con- 
flicting and often ineffective ways.” 

One of the findings of this Commission 
contained the following clear statement on 
this important subject: ‘“* Cooperative 
advance in winning the world for Christ 
must be along positive rather than nega- 
tive lines. Allotments of responsibility are 
inclusive rather than exclusive. In our 
age of freedom no wall can be built, or 
ought to be built, for the purpose of shut- 
ting anybody out of any field of usefulness 
where duty calls. At the same time no 
portion of the human race should be left 
outside of the field of explicit responsibility 
on the part of someone. Cooperative 
arrangements recommended by this Con- 

-gress are not for the purpose of limiting 
activities but of increasing and intensifying 
activities. The aim is not restrictive, 
but altogether and only constructive.” 

The report of the Commission on “The 
Home Base”’ was the last to be presented. 
The agenda suggested as a guide to the 
discussion will reveal the character and 
scope of its survey and findings. 


1. What information is most likely to create 
among leaders of churches at home and abroad 
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a realizing sense of the uniqueness and urgency 
of the present situation in Latin America so as to 
meet the needs revealed in the Report of Com- 
mission I on Survey and occupation and in the 
other Reports? 

2. The vital secret of an adequate offering of 
lives for foreign missionary service in Latin 
America. 

3. The real crux of influencing the clergy at 
the home base to devote themselves with con- 
viction and self-denial to promoting the mis- 
sionary task of the churches in Latin America. 

4. How increase the missionary gifts of in- 
dividual Christians, who are able to do much 
more financially than they are now doing, in 
order that their gifts for Latin America may be 
far more nearly commensurate with their in- 
creased financial ability and with the present 
need? Is a nation-wide finanicial campaign for 
Latin America advisable? 

5. How can laymen of strength and influence 
be led to consecrate their time and effort to a 
systematic missionary propaganda on behalf of 
Latin America? 

6. How can the foreign missionaries while in 
their respective fields cooperate more effectively 
with the societies and churches at home in 
enlisting the intelligent and sacrificial aid of the 
churches in undertaking more complete occupa- 
tion and in increasing the efficiency of the work 
in the fields? 

7. What practical measures should be taken 
by the Mission Boards in the near future to inter- 
pret to the churches at home with convincing 
and compelling power the lessons and judgments 
of the Congress and of the Regional Conferences 
with reference to the development of ‘intelligent 
and capable candidates for the work in Latin 
America? What new publicity methods are 
needed in the light of the discussions of this 
Congress? 

8. Suggestions from the Latin American 
delegates as to how the churches in cooperating 
lands may be of most help. 


On Tuesday, February 15, the entire 
Congress, as the guests of the Canal Zone’ 
authorities, was taken through the Culebra. 
Cut on one of the great ocean going suction” 


dredges. The members first witnessed the 
lifting of their boat through the lock at 
Pedro Miguel, after which they embarked 
and were shown the great slides with the. 
dredges at work and given a general view 
of the waterway with its elaborate and 
perfect arrangements for passing vessels to 
and fro. One’s respect for America and 
the skill of her engineers is greatly en- 
hanced by such a trip. Like the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado it is one of the 
few great world spectacles that is not 
disappointing. Return to Panama City 
was made by special train on the Panama 
Railroad, an up to date transportation line 
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that is doing an enormous passenger and 
freight business in addition to its unlimited 
service in an apparently endless task of 
carrying the material from a thousand 
hills to the low lying regions which are 
fast becoming beautiful, habitable plains. 

Who can estimate the result of this 
Congress, the most representative, the 
most important ever held on the Western 
Hemisphere? That it marks the beginning 
of a new era all will agree, but how the 
details may be worked out, what new 
measures may be undertaken, what new 
forces may enter in to secure an adequate 
occupation of the field, not even the wisest 
may say. The only definite act of the 
Congress was to vote to authorize the 
enlargement and continuation of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, which was the committee that 
planned the Congress. This action will 
ensure the conservation of the results 
attained and put heart into the workers 
who believe that help such as this Com- 
mittee can render, both at home and on 
the field, is absolutely essential. ‘“Re- 
gional Conferences” to carry immediately 
the message of the Congress to the farthest 
points of Latin America had been planned 
for months ago by the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 

.Two other details in the general arrange- 
ment for the Congress were of especial 


interest. On the first Sunday after as- 
sembling, every army post, every club 
house, every Y.M.C.A., every church and 
outstation throughout the length of the 
Canal Zone and in the Panamaian cities of 
Colon and Panama were supplied with 
from one to three speakers, and during the 
following week delegates spoke nightly in 
the churches of Panama, Ancon and 
Balboa. 

On the Sunday after the close of the 
Congress the corner stone of the fine new 
reenforced concrete depository of the 
American Bible Society at the Colon end of 
the Canal was laid. This not only fittingly 
commemorated the long and _ successful 
pioneer work of both the American and 
the British and Foreign Bible Societies in 
Latin American lands; it was also pro- 
phetic of the part the Bible is yet to play 
in the life of peoples who have for three 
centuries been deprived of it. The words 
of the Archbishop of Panama to his people 
were: “We must not receive their Bibles, 
leaflets and tracts. No such can be 
printed and used without the authority of 
the Bishop. The Protestant ones are full 
of errors and should be burned at once.” 
But the Bible will find its way to the people 
nevertheless, and when they have it South 
America will be made new. 


Dr. Haggard’s second article in May. 
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PLAYING THE PORTABLE ORGAN 


Many-Sided 


R. HARRY O. ANDERSON, col- 
porter and Sunday school mis- 
sionary on Automobile No. 16, Flagstaff, 
Arizona, writes interestingly of his many- 
sided experiences: 
No doubt you will be interested to read 
a little of the work in Arizona. It is a 
peculiar field in many respects. Some of 
the sections are nothing but vast deserts, 
and the towns are from 50 to 75 miles 
apart, many of which can only be reached 
by auto or team. Surely the state is 
rightly named Ari-Zone (Hot Zone). Other 
sections abound in vast forests of pine. 
In such a section Flagstaff is located, 
7,000 feet high, with the wonderful San 
Francisco Peaks, 14,000 feet, overhanging 
the city. Lumber camps and saw mills 
are numerous and it is not unusual to find 


TAKING CHANCES TO WRITE HOME 


Experiences 


men who have never darkened a church 
door for ten or twenty years. It is such 
a privilege to preach the glorious gospel to 
such as these. 

Last Lord’s day I went out into a 
destitute district some twenty-four miles. 
They call it Garland Prairie, it can only 
be reached by auto or team. Here I 
found about a dozen families with a 
splendid group of children, all living on 
the meagre earnings of prairie life. How 
thirsty they were for the gospel. They 
waited an hour before services began in 
the schoolhouse. After services they all 
besought me to return as soon as I could 
to hold meetings again. They were so 
eager to hear the gospel and to have their 
children instructed in the Word of God. 

As you probably know, in Arizona there 
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GETTING THINGS RIGHT 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW 
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are some 65 professed Christians to every 
1000 people. Surely these figures alone 
betray the fact that the need of the gospel 
is urgent indeed. 

In a Spanish home where I visited, the 
mother was smoking and her children 
about her on the floor. Such a privilege 
to relate the story of the Saviour who died 
for them. Some of the towns have 35% 
to 75% Spanish* population. Just now 
there is a Spanish circus in town catering 
to their own people. My knowledge of 
Spanish proves very helpful. 

Last week in a railroad section-house a 
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her, and we know it shall not return unto 
Him void. 

In another home where I was stopping 
for a few weeks a fine young man of 
twenty-one became interested in living 
the better life. It was a joy here to ex- 
plain that it is every believer’s privilege 
to have the victory over sin. “There is 
now no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit. For the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” I interested this young man in 














A MORNING TOILET 


boy of twelve gave his heart to the Lord. 
At Winslow, which they call the “Bad 
Lands,’’ there were some 35 who came out 
for Christ in the meetings. The Lord is 
richly blessing the ministry of His Word 
and many are being reclaimed for Christ. 

Many homes are destitute of God’s 
Word and it is blessed to be able to give 
them Bibles, Testaments, and Tracts 
absolutely free. Surely it is the spirit of 
the Master, “without money and without 
price” they may “drink of the Water of 
Life freely.” 

Recently I visited the home of a blind 
woman. What a joy and privilege it was 
to explain to her that though natural eyes 
are gone, yet we can see Jesus with the 
eyes of our hearts. God’s word was left 
in that home for her husband to read to 


EXPLAINING THE GOSPEL 


A MEAL BY THE WAY 


‘spending some time in a Bible school and 


helped to make it possible for him to 
attend. He is now doing well at school 
and you can imagine my joy when I 
learned that he has volunteered to become 
a missionary. He is a well trained man 
and possessed of musical talent. 

I found a woman who had not been in 
church for twenty years. She lived in a 
deep canyon far away from school or 
church. She had raised eight adopted 
children, teaching them reading, writing 
and arithmetic herself. Here a Testament 
was left and they were glad to receive it. 

Living expense is very high in the se- 
cluded towns. A shave costs fifty cents, 
bath $1, a shabby room $1 a night. In 
many places water must be carted in by 
barrels and sells for 50 cts. per barrel. 
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THE FRESH AIR TRANSOM OVER THE DOOR, AND A FRIENDLY CALL ACROSS THE WAY 


Fresh Air in Palma Soriano 
BY FIELD SECRETARY L. C. BARNES 


7.15 morning train is early in 
4 Santiago de Cuba for ladies 
oxNW of the Chicago Board who are 
4 at a hotel a mile from the 
station. But they are there 
ahead of time. Of course the 
train starts behind time. We 
are in manana land. When 
our train with its two engines has climbed 
a thousand feet to Cristo we pick up Gil 
Ybafies as an interpreter. He is one of 
the promising students for the ministry in 
the school there which leads in the Cuban 
educational world. A public guide in the 
Hotel Casa Granda in Santiago, in answer 
to the question ‘‘ What are the things best 
worth seeing around here?” named among 
them ‘The 
Cristo.” 
When we alight at Palma Soriano we are 
met by the pastor of our church there, 
Julio Nogal, who is about to return to 
Spain. He is a bright man who knows no 
English, but seeing the Field Secretary’s 
faint glimmerings of the Castilian tongue 
he ventures on a number of good jokes. 
They will not be repeated here lest the 
unlearned reader fail to appreciate them. 
Our chapel is nothing to brag of, but it 
looks much better than the excited snap- 


shot attempt to get it, with an ox-cart in 


the foreground, indicates. Our church 
numbers 34 members. The opposite side 
of the street from the chapel shows the old 
thatched-roof architecture along with or- 
dinary village homes. In the rear of the 
chapel is a new house which is rented for 


International Schools at 


school purposes. The teachers, Miss Grace 
Peyton of Indiana, and Seforita Martines 
of Cuba and the Cristo School, appeared to 
be doing excellent work. At any rate, one 
of the pupils counted in English better and 
faster than I could do in Spanish without 
considerable “cramming.” 

But before the school exercises, in fact 
almost instantly on arrival, the repre- 
sentatives of our Woman’s Society had 
discovered that the teachers were sleeping 
in small rooms with no ventilation except 
through diminutive transoms over the 
doors. Consternation justly reigned until 
the carpenter appeared with his saw. He 
at once began making openings. Mrs. 
Miller went to a store and obtained heavy 
wire screening to protect the new and large 
openings which were promised to be 
completed, not “to-morrow,” but today. 

This little incident is typical of two 
things. One is the value of a visit from 
headquarters. Our missionaries in Latin 
America endure hardships and depriva- 
tions without number, many of them 
inevitable. They are so accustomed to 
doing it that no complaint is made. We 
need to go and see with our own eyes and 
to remedy what are remediable. If the 
constituency of the Northern Baptist 
Convention could see what the joint 
deputation of our two Home Mission 
Societies have seen in this brief visit to 
Cuba on our way to the Panama Congress. 
there would be no lack of prayers nor of 
money, no lack of that which is the true 
antecedent of both—vital sympathy. I 
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AS GOOD A VIEW OF THE CHAPEL AS DR. BARNES COULD GET, WITH THE VIEW ACROSS 
THE STREET——A SIMPLE LIFE VILLAGE 


have selected this one of many vivid 
incidents to stand for all. 

This procuring of Fresh Air in Palma 
Soriano is typical of another deep essential. 
Cuba is a charming island occupied by 
more than two million most interesting 
people. Though tropical it is made per- 
fectly habitable by the daily trade winds. 
But the spiritual condition of the people 
is suffocating. What they need is the 
fresh air, the effects of which were described 
by the Master Himself in His talk with 
Nicodemus. It is your business and mine 
to provide the way, to open the windows. 

The breath of heaven can be letin. For 
example, Juan Cabrera, our pastor at 
a station fifteen miles from Palma Soriano 
came in to meet us. His little church of 
country people is nearly self-supporting. 
It promises to become quite sosoon. They 
are all studying the Word of God and 
joining in public prayer. The Wind that 
blows where it lists is blowing there. We 
have 99 mission stations and outstations 
in the two eastern provinces of Cuba. 


oa 
The Immigrant’s Welcome 


We are glad to give Commissioner 
Howe’s words as reported in Ports of 
Entry Missionary Herald, and to endorse 
what is said in the opening paragraph 
concerning the humane treatment which 
the superior officers seek to secure at 


Ellis Island: 


The Federal authorities endeavor to 
receive the immigrant with a genuinely 
humane welcome. Some of our ports 
have not buildings properly equipped for 
receiving and examining immigrants and 
caring for the detained. Occasionally 


there are rumors of instances of harsh 
treatment on the part of the Government. 
For some of these there is doubtless 
occasion, but one who has the opportunity 
to see the Ports of Entry service in all its 
phases through a series of months, will be 
convinced that honesty, carefulness and 
kindness characterize the method and 
manner of the Government officials and 
employees, and that nowhere else is the 
immigrant received more humanely and 
treated more kindly and courteously than 
at our Ports of Ertry. 

Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of 
Immigration at the Port of New’ York, 
recently said, “Ellis Island is public 
property and those of us who are over 
there are public servants. We have made 
provisions at Ellis Island so that every 
man, woman or child in the United States 
can participate in its administration. We 
did that through inviting suggestions, 
criticisms, complaints. We believe the 
best curative of disease is sunlight, and the 
sunlight that we are aiming to turn on 
Ellis Island is the sunlight of as many 
human eyes as will turn themselves on 
that station with their suggestions or 
complaints. J invite you to come to Ellis 
Island, to see the station and to examine it, 
to meet your friends and to aid the six 
hundred men over there in the Government 
employ in making Ellis Island a place we 
all love.” 


The American Tract Society last year 
distributed Christian literature at Ellis 
Island in 29 languages, and a total of 
150,270 volumes, booklets, tracts and 
periodicals, while 386,595 immigrants were 
reached in this way. In the same period 
629 Bibles, 3,047 New Testaments, and 
27,510 portions of Scripture were dis- 
tributed. 
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Rangoon Baptist College 


At the February meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Foreign 
Society there was a full presentation 
of the case of Rangoon Baptist Col- 
lege. The Board invited a number 
of leaders in education to participate 
in the discussion, and among those 
responding were Dr. Buttrick, Secre- 
tary of the General Education Board, 
President Faunce of Brown, and 
President Horr of Newton. Fora day 


prior to the Board meeting there was a 
special meeting of the Education Com- 
mission, at which the same matter 
was carefully considered. The deci- 


sion reached by the Board was unani- 
mous. The feeling was voiced by Dr. 
Anthony, who said that the Baptists 
were offered an unexampled opportun- 
ity in Burma— nothing less than to 
come in on the ground floor of a uni- 
versity that was to shape the educa- 
tional future of Burma, and to come in 
on terms of perfect equality, without 
the sacrifice of autonomy or any of the 
denominational privileges now en- 
joyed. The opportunity was ours not 
because of favoritism, but because we 
were the only denomination having 
a college of the requisite rank to stand 
on even terms with the University 
College. To throw away the op- 
portunity would not be to maintain 
independency as Baptists, because 
there is no educational independency 
possible under British rule in India, 
but would be to deprive ourselves of the 
incalculable advantage of partnership 
in shaping the educational policies of 
the land. There was no answer to 
this statement of the case, and when 
our people understand all the facts 


there will be general assent as to the 
wisdom of the acceptance of the re- 
markably generous proposition of the 
Burma Government and the Uni- 
versity authorities. 


The points to be kept clearly in 
mind are: 1. That Rangoon Baptist 
College retains its distinctive denomi- 
national character, its property rights, 
its faculty, and can teach without let 
or hindrance — with the wise restric- 
tion that its teaching staff must meas- 
ure up to the requirements of the 
University standards and its instruc- 
tion be up to established grade. This 
holds good now, since all schools are 
under government supervision and 
grading. 2. Under the new order, the 
Government grants a lease of land in 
perpetuity for the college buildings, 
these being the property of the Baptist 
College, which becomes an integral 
part of the Burma University, just 
as University College is another part. 
Under the English system, these two 
colleges will be parts of the Uni- 
versity just as King’s and St. John’s 
are colleges of Cambridg. University. 
Each is a distinct and coordinate 
institution, with its own buildings and 
board. 3. The officers of the Baptist 
College become members of the Uni- 
versity Senate and Council and the 
members of its faculty belong to the 
University staff. The proposal seems 
carefully to safeguard all the rights of 
the Rangoon Baptist College now pos- 
sessed, and to offer advantages in- 
estimably great for the extension of 
Christian influence. 

This should make it clear that this 
is not a union movement in connection 
with other denominations. It is not 
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a merger by which our notably efficient 
Baptist College goes out of existence. 
It is the entrance upon a larger career 
under the most favorable conditions 
and on terms such as no denomina- 
tional educational institution ever 
had offered to it before, so far as can 
be learned. The offer is the best 
possible evidence of the quality and 
character of the work done in the 
past. And it should be borne in 
mind that the initiative in the move- 
ment did not come from the Board 
but from Burma, and that the Burma 
Conference unanimously voted in favor 
of the University proposition. Nor 
will the removal of the college to the 
new campus a few miles distant break 
up our ‘school work on the present 
site; for all our buildings there are 
urgently needed for the schools of 
lower than college grade, and we shall 
have an educational plant in Rangoon 
worthy of the denomination to which 
Judson belonged, and of the Mission 
which he established. 


we 


The Panama Congress 


Dr. Haggard has given us a fine 
comprehensive account of the epoch 
making Congress held at Panama. 
This was the most remarkable re- 
ligious conference yet held on this 
hemisphere, and it will doubtless have 
far-reaching consequences upon the 
civilization of South America with a 
powerful reflex influence upon the 
North American people as well. The 
Latin American nations have never 
had the chance for development that 
was created for themselves by the 
people of different stock and religion 
who planted their colonies in North 
America. The studies made by the 
commissions of the Congress furnish 
some of the reasons, which we cannot 
go into here. We believe with Dr. 
John R. Mott that a new era has 
begun for the Latin American peoples, 
and that its coming is due to the 
awakened interest and the purpose of 
disinterested help on the part of 
American Protestantism. As Dr. 
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Haggard points out, there is an almost 
staggering amount of work to be done 
for the spiritual and intellectual im- 
provement of the peoples of South 
America without trenching upon any 
field at present occupied by any 
religious organization. Our report will 
be found to be of great interest, and 
we give it the space which so eventful 
a meeting merits. 


i 


Efficiency and Spirit 

Efficiency is a good thing but it is 
not everything, and when made too 
much of it is not even a good thing. 
Nations and denominations are in 
danger of overworking the word. As 
a fetich it is fatal. It is conceivable 
that a church may be so efficient as an 
organization as to be most inefficient 
as a spiritual force. Efficiency sets 


too much store by the material forces. 
Christianity’s efficiency depends upon 
its spirituality. We must harness 
efficiency to the work of the church, 
but must not forget that it does not 
supply the driving power. 


The su- 
preme need at present is more reliance 
upon the invisible potencies that 
become effective not through ma- 
chinery but through faith and prayer. 


The Missionaries Commended 


Rarely have we heard a_ higher or 
finer tribute paid to the foreign mis- 
sionaries and their work than that paid 
by Dr. Buttrick at the meeting of the 
Foreign Board in February. He said 
his estimate of the character and 
services of the foreign missionaries in 
China was shared by the eminent men 
of medical science who accompanied 
him to make a study ofconditions 
with view to the establishment of 
medical schools and hospitals of the 
very highest type as training places 
for native teachers and practitioners. 
Everywhere they went the work of the 
missionaries was in evidence, and too 
much praise could not be given them 
for the influence they have exerted 
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upon the life as well as the religious 
opinions of the people. Commen- 
dation from Dr. Buttrick was to be 
expected; but, as he said, to have his 
views heartily confirmed by scientists 
who could not be expected to be 
interested primarily in missions was 
both assuring and gratifying. He 
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found the same appreciation among 
intelligent men whose business brought 
them into close relations with affairs. 
The missionaries have leavened’ the 
lump of paganism with Christianity, 
and have done it by their life and 
disinterested service which have made 
their religion a reality in its appeal. 
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{| The May issue will be the Anniversary 
number of Missions, and we expect to 
make it memorable, worthy of the state 
and city which entertain the Convention. 
We should have said “‘cities,” for the twin 
city of St. Paul is always cooperative when 
it comes to hospitality. We shall set forth 
the Northwest and the Baptists in it in 
good style, unless our promised articles 
fail us— and in fact, even if they do— 
and they won’t. That is a good sentence 
for a class in rhetoric, with Dr. Crandall 
as head. 


4] Read the announcement on another page 
of the itineraries offered by the official 
Baptist transportation agents who will 
conduct delegates from New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania, with a special 
train from Buffalo. Make reservations 
early. 


{] The pastor at Olathe must be a pretty 
busy man, but he shows what can be done 
to supply destitute places round about if 
the minister happens to be a real mis- 
sionary also. 


{| A friend suggested the other day that we 
ought to give every month a missionary 
sermon outline, with note of the most 
effective illustrations used. We should be 
glad to do this if the pastors will send us 
the outline of the sermons on missionary 
themes which they have found most telling. 
Who will send in the first? 


{| Owing to the interest in Spanish-speaking 
work stimulated by the Panama Congress 
the June Travelog will be on distracted 
In May the missionary work of 


Mexico. 


the Baptists and of the other denomina- 
tions in the Philippines will occupy the 
Travelogist. He knows of no missionaries 
who believe that Philippine independency 
in this generation will not mean loss and 
degeneracy to the Filipinos. Our readers 
have been given the facts about the 
Islands and the people, and the three 
Travelogs, put in a scrapbook, will long be 
valuable for reference. 


q Are you planning to send your pastor to 
Minneapolis? You desire him to be 
denominationally well informed and well 
versed in our great missionary enterprises, 
so that he may inspire the church. There 
is no way to secure such a result com- 
parable to a check for the round trip — the 
more because of the thoughtfulness and 
affection it evinces. 


{| The two leaflets issued by the Foreign 
Society in connection with the Five Year 
Program are models of taste and concise- 
ness, and should be widely circulated. 


{| Missions will close its fiscal year de- 
cidedly ahead of last year in subscriptions, 
and financially has had the best year since 
issue Number 1 in 1910. But there is 
still room for a good many new subscribers 
before we reach the total of that fine 
slogan, “SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
SUBSCRIBERS FOR MISSIONS IN 
1916.” 


| Secretary Tomlinson of'the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board addressed the 
Boston Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
recently on the ministry and its problems, 
with account of the successful: campaign 
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We are not called to be pools of privilege, but channels of blessing. 
— Helen Barrett Montgomery 





ended January first. We have made a 
fair start, but only a start. We want now 
a million dollar offer, on condition that 
another million be raised within the Five 
Year Program limit. We can tell the 
Baptist ready to make such an offer where 
to write. 


q ‘Let us get rid of the tradition that you 
may give everything to God but your 
brains,” is the striking way in which the 
English statesman, Right Honorable Walter 
Runciman, drives home a truth many men 
need to heed. 


§ The war has much affected the mis- 
sionary receipts of the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board of Canada. It could hardly 
be otherwise. Our Canadian brethren 
have our warm sympathy in the distressing 
conditions for which they are in no wise 
responsible. 


{ The New England Baptist Library now 
has a permanent and attractive home in 
Room 315 Ford Building. Dr. Watson 
the librarian is always ready to help those 
in search of missionary books or infor- 
mation, and our churches should make 
much larger use of the facilities afforded 
for getting up programs and for studying 
mission fields at home and abroad. ‘The 
Library is running on progressive lines and 
no effort will be spared to make it service- 


able. 


q According to a dispatch from China to 
Tokyo, Mr. Chin Pan-ping, Vice Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, who is a 
Christian, in December last invited the 
foreign missionaries and Chinese pastors 
of various Christian churches to a dinner, 
with view to promote a day of thanks- 
giving among Chinese Christians all over 
China. It was proposed that the churches 
meet to pray for the peaceful restoration 
of the monarchy and its future prosperity. 
But none of the missionaries would accept 
the invitation and the project was aban- 


doned. 


{ The Women’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of Ontario, Canada, was 
organized Oct. 24, 1876, in Jarvis Street 





Church, Toronto. This is the year of the 
fortieth anniversary. The leader in the 
organization was Mr. Timpany, father of 
Rev. J. S. Timpany, M.D., whose farewell 
testimonials at Hanamkonda were given 
in March Missions. 


§ The Talains are located in Burma and 
not in South India—a correction we 
hasten to make since the missionaries in 
Burma are somewhat sensitive when any- 
one classifies Burma as a part of India. 
Mr. Darrow, moreover, would probably 
disclaim being a medical missionary, but 
he has practically done the work of one, 
and the title will not harm him. 


4 A story is not supposed to accord strictly 
with fact, and may locate a jungle with a 
tiger in it somewhat nearer a city or village 
than the strict limits of geographical 
accuracy would permit, in order to provide 
an exciting episode. In the same way, a 
tourist might transfer by mental process a 
pile-propped house in one eastern section 
to another where the dwellings have the 
ground for a floor, and might find caste 
where it is not, but readers will not take 
these slips seriously, especially when they 
remember how hard it is to keep the differ- 
ent lands and strange names separate and 
straight. The moral’s the thing, andthe 
moral is all right in this instance. 


4 In her letter to Mrs. Montgomery, en- 
closing the vivid description of the fire at 
sea which will be found in the Helping 
Hand department, Mrs. Marsh well says 
that “it is not often outgoing missionaries 
have such a baptism of fire as that through 
which Our Father in His love has been 
pleased to bring us in safety.” ‘‘We are 
on our way now,” she adds, “to relieve 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark, who are returning this 
summer.” Hardly had they reached Ikoko 
before death summoned her, as recorded 
elsewhere in this issue. 


{| Chicago is to have a Booker T. Washing- 
ton memorial in the form of a social centre 
and industrial training school for Negro 
children. That is the kind of memorial 
he would have chosen. 
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Two Important Missionary Conferences 


BY THE EDITOR 


The Home Missions Council 
fil its last annual meeting, 


S held in New York, this 
! body, which includes the 
Ee » NA! leading Home Mission So- 
a AX cieties and Boards of the 
S$ United States and Canada, 
discussed. many subjects of national con- 
cern and special missionary interest. 
There were reports from committees on 
Exceptional Groups, United Missions, 
Spanish-Speaking Peoples, Negro Work in 
the South and North, City Work, Church 
Building, Indian Missions, Immigrant 
Work, Rural Fields, Recruiting the Home 
Mission Force, and Comity and Coopera- 
tion, with possible advance movements in 
cooperative effort. This indicates the 
scope of the discussions. Addresses were 
given on “The Common Task of the 
Churches in the South”; and on “ The 
Distinctive Work of the Council of 
Women,” at a joint conference of the 
Home Missions Council and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. 

The report on the Negro work was made 
by Dr. C. L. White of our Home Mission 
Society, and Mrs. George W. Coleman, 
Vice-President of our Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society, made the address at the joint 
conference. There was a large and repre- 
sentative attendance. The Council has 
had for two years past a superintendent of 
immigrant work whose duty it was to 
investigate conditions at the ports of 
entry, with a view to improving the mis- 
sionary work and extending it. Rev. 
Joseph E. Perry has served for a year, and 
presented an admirable report. While the 
desirability and necessity of sucha work 


are clear, the Council decided that it was 
not advisable at present to continue it, 
throwing upon the Committee of Six— 
representing as many Boards — the burden 
of voluntary service and supervision until 
such time as the larger project can be 
properly financed. A beginning has been 
made at Ellis Island in the direction of 
better coordination of the work, and it 
can only be a question of time as to the 
establishment of a permanent supervision. 

The Committee on Indian Missions, of 
which Dr. T. C. Moffett is the efficient 
chairman, presented a thorough survey of 
the fields and conditions, with statistics 
and recommendations. “A distinct new 
era for the increasing race of American 
Indians is at hand,” is the opening sen- 
tence. Never before have Indian missions 
presented greater difficulties or demanded 
larger effort than today. Paganism is 
losing its last hold, and the Indians need 
to be served by the churches in this period 
of readjustment to new conditions, while 
they also need to be summoned to serve 
themselves. The past year presents illus- 
trations of advancement by the various 
societies at work. A general conference 
was held in October, with attendance and 
interest surpassing expectations, and the 
united forces are better organized for co- 
operative effort than ever before. These 
plans were urged as a program for action: 
To speedily evangelize the 45,000 Indians 
of our land who have no missionaries or 
churches, and the 175,000 who are not 
adherents of any denomination; to en- 
large the number and capacity of Chris- 
tian schools where the Bible is taught daily, 
and to make the atmosphere of the schools 












that of the Christian home; to establish 
an industrial and institutional work for 
the neediest tribes and to employ Christian 
lay workers, field missionaries and house- 
keepers, to improve the material conditions 
and home life; to encourage the Indians 
everywhere to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions, and help them under God 
to work out their own salvation and destiny 
in American life. 

Concerning its relations with the present 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. 
Cato Sells, the report says: 


A notable gain to our whole Indian cause has 
been the confidence established and the hearty 
relations with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the Hon. Cato Sells, and his associates 
of the Indian Office at Washington. Frequent 
personal conferences by members of the Com- 
mittee and our legal representative, days spent 
at the Capital, and correspondence involving 
interests which urgently called for adjustment 
between the Government and the missions, 
have been required. But every Mission Board 


has profited or may profit by this open and 


cordial approach which our Christian Com- 
missioner has afforded us. Over 30,000 Indian 
children and youth are in schools under the 
Federal authority; most of these are boarding 
pupils under instruction of both secular teachers 
and Protestant missionaries. How essential 
it is that hearty and generous recognition of the 
work of each of these agencies, Church and 
State, should be mutually established and 
strengthened. Your committee would stress 
the value of our cultivating these relations if 
we really intend to carry forward Protestant 
effort for the coming generation and the coming 
leaders of the Indian race. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church maintains a Bureau of Missions with 
offices in the city of Washington. 


The committee on statistics reported 
returns from 62 out of 104 home mission 
organizations addressed; 33 societies re- 
ported a decrease of $1,936,054, and 22 
reported an increase of $805,544. The 
larger denominations are represented in 
the returns. More boards are becoming 
interested in representing their work; 
that is the hopeful indication. The at- 
tempt to secure totals as to the number of 
missionary workers was only partially 
successful, so that the figures given are 
incomplete; the actual totals would be 
considerably larger. 

We give some of the statistics of the 
work of the 62 organizations reporting, 
which include the Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
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Presbyterians, Reformed Churches, Lu- 
theran, Christian, Friends and Moravians: 


Total appropriations for 1915, $11,780,532. 

Raised and appropriated outside Boards, 
$2,234,167. 

Missionaries fully supported, 3,372. 

Missionaries partly supported, 14,261. 

Native workers supported by Boards, 1,715. 

Total number of workers reported, 19,348. 

For support of churches, $2,324,324. 

Church and parsonage building, $1,700,000. 

General Evangelism (26 societies), $887,762. 

American Indians (19 societies), $352,852. 

Immigrants (23 societies), $474,000. 

Negroes (24 societies), $1,041,439. 

Mountaineers (13 societies), $317,335. 

Orientals in America (13 societies), $151,237, 

Alaska (11 societies), $129,158. 

Cuba (6 societies), $141,549. 

Hawaii (4 societies), $38,939, 

Mexico (3 societies), $41,226. This is foreign 
work with most of the denominations; the same 
is true of the Philippines. 

Porto Rico (8 societies), $179,283. 

Maintenance of mission schools (10 societies), 
$792,912. 

Publication and _ information, 
etc. (37 societies), $329,193. 

Administration, rent, salaries, etc., $734,364. 

Specials not otherwise accounted for (23 


societies), $783,662. 


periodicals, 


Of the total appropriation of $11,780,532, 
the Baptist societies of the North reported 
$1,075,453, and the Southern Baptists 
$431.309 more, a total for the Baptists of 
$1,506,762. 

It is to be hoped that all the organiza- 
tions engaged in Home Mission work will 
at least be willing to aid this committee 
in securing complete statistics, whether 
they unite with the Home Missions Council 
or not. It is most desirable to know with 
some degree of accuracy what is being 
done by all agencies for the evangeliza- 
tion of our country. 

Many think it would be a decided gain 
for the annual meeting if it could be held 
at some point just outside of New York, 
where the delegates could be in close as- 
sociation for the three days and thus have 
opportunity for acquaintance and informal 
discussion such as is impossible when the 
sessions are held in the city. 


The Foreign Missions Conference 


The twenty-third conference was held 
at Garden City, according to a custom 
which has much to commend it. There in 
the quiet environment of an isolated hotel 
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with ample accommodations, including an 
adequate assembly room, it is possible for 
the attendants to mingle in both conference 
and social intercourse, in the most favorable 
conditions for spiritual refreshing and 
quickening. The influence of three days 
spent in consideration of the problems 
incident to the great enterprise of foreign 
missions is most stimulating and helpful. 
The membership of the Conference, which 
covers North America, includes the men 
and women who officer and lead in the 
work of forty-eight missionary boards and 
societies, besides twenty-three allied organi- 
zations. It is a dignified and serious body, 
which meets to discuss matters of sufficient 
moment to command careful consideration 
and the best thought of the most expert 
students of missions. There is much to 
be learned at this gathering, and it is 
regrettable that the influence of the Con- 
ference and the illumination of missionary 
problems cannot be carried into all the 
churches. 

Features of the program were addresses 
on Medical Missions by Drs. Cadbury, 
Atterbury and Bovaird; the address by 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick, Secretary of the 
China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; the special program on the 
Congress of Christian Work in Latin 
America, in which Drs. Speer and Mott 
took the leading part; the special program 
to consider the urgent claims of the un- 
occupied areas of the non-Christian world, 
in which Dr. Speer and Mr. F. S. Brockman 
of China were at their best; and the eve- 
ning devoted to Missions and the War. 
Each of the three evenings was memorable, 
and the Conference was one of the very 
best in the quality of the addresses and 
discus ions. 

The Committee on Home Base made an 
important report, which was submitted 
by its chairman for several years past, 
Dr. Fred P. Haggard. The Reference and 
Counsel Committee reported upon many 
matters of interest. One of the ways in 
which it has chance to influence leaders of a 
foreign nation is indicated by the luncheon 
it gave to the Honorary Commercial Com- 
missioners of China at the University 
Club in New York; an occasion that 
afforded opportunity to impress Christian 
hospitality and friendship. That it was 
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effective is shown by the letter of ap- 
preciation from the Chinese Commis- 
sioners. Take these sentences, for ex- 
ample: 

“The Commission has enjoyed its 
sojourn in your wonderful country beyond 
its fondest anticipations, and has derived 
therefrom both instruction and incentive 
for the advancement of our own Republic. 
Foremost among the pleasant memories 
of our tour will be the truths of Life 
enunciated at the magnificent luncheon 
. . » We wish to thank you particularly 
for the most beautiful sentiments expressed 
in the addresses and for the most excellent 
work done by the representatives of the 
different Boards in China, and for the 
continued and ever growing interest that 
the American Christians have been taking 
in such work.” 

Whether China is Republic or Monarchy, 
the influence of such meetings will abide 
and tell upon the development of life. 


The budget of the Conference calls for 
$70,768; of which $16,000 is for the Edin- 
burgh, China and Japan Continuation 
Committees and the National Missionary 
Council of India; $7,500 for the Quin- 


quennial Statistical Survey; $9,585 for the 
Board of Missionary Preparation; $11,345 
for Missionary Research Library and 
Archives; $5,600 for the Foreign Missions 
Conference; and $16,000 for rent and up- 
keep of the headquarters in New York. 
What a saving it will be when a group of 
Christian philanthropists put up a great 
building and house all the missionary 
boards and societies in it free of rental — 
a monument to American Christianity as 
represented in world evangelization! 

The Home Base report says there can 
be no doubt that the Church today is more 
deeply missionary in spirit than ever 
before, and this has shown itself not 
simply through an increase in works of 
charity, relief of physical suffering, but in 
enlarged offerings of money for home and 
foreign missionary service. The com- 
bined income of twenty Boards is more 
than half of the total reported by 192 
organizations. Half of the twenty Boards 
report large incomes the past year; one 
wiped out an accumulated debt of $215,000, 
and another a debt of $254,000 (our own 
Foreign Society). Eleven of the twenty 
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Boards reported a larger income than for 
the preceding year, and a majority of 
these had reached high water mark. 

‘In reply to the question, ‘‘ What should 
the Boards do in order to prepare for the 
opportunities that God may make possible 
after the war?” these suggestions are 
offered: 


Assume that a depleted Europe will 
mean enlarged opportunities and duties for 
America. 

Assume also that peace will be followed 
by a marked movement toward Chris- 
tianity on the part of Asiatic peoples. 
Are we prepared to guide such a trend? 

Take advantage of the favorable state 
of the home church to urge the place of 
Christian Missions in the life of every 
Christian and every church. 

Press more than ever for the thorough 
organization of every congregation for 
aggressive service, especially by the intro- 
duction of systematic giving, the practice 
of stewardship and the use of the Every 
Person Canvass. 

Lay special emphasis upon the necessity 
for personal gifts of large amounts, for 


property, equipment and endowment 
Enough has been given to show the 

informing character of such a meeting, 

while as for the inspirational quality, that 


cannot be conveyed in language. Certain 
it is that the Foreign Missions Conference 
and the Home Missions Council, bringing 
together the missionary agencies that are 
working for human redemption and trans- 
formation, are two very important bodies, 
and have a large part to play in the de- 
velopment of the world missionary spirit. 
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Foreign Mission Statistics 


According to the Foreign Mission Statis- 
tics of North America, for the year ending 
December 13, 1914, the income ofonly 
four Boards (not including amounts re- 
ceived for investment) exceeded $1,000,000. 
The four are: 

Presbyterian Board North, $2,112,977. 

Methodist Episcopal Board North, $1,- 
482,528. 

Baptist Foreign Mission Society North, 
$1,114,420. 

American Board, Congregational, $1,- 
082,218. 

The following summary of Foreign 
Mission organizations in the United States, 
giving the totals for 1914, with all possible 
accuracy, will be of interest: 


Home income, not including amount 
received for investment, 

Total native contributions on mis- 
sion fields, 

Ordained men, not physicians, 

Unordained men, not physicians, 

Men Physicians, 

Wives, not physicians, 

Other women, not physicians, 

Women physicians, 

Total number of missionaries, 

Total native workers, 

Stations with resident missionaries, 

Outstations, 

Organized congregations, 

Total persons in full membership, 

Communicants added during year 

Sunday schools, 21,553, with enrol- 
ment, 

Colleges, Theological Seminaries, 
and Training Schools, 

Number enrolled, teachers and pu- 


pils, 

Other schools, 12,000, with enrol- 
ment of 

Hospitals, 281, Dispensaries, 377 


$15,449,990 
3,960,419 
2,892 

543 


346 
2,711 


155,740 
1,141,203 
547 
46,686 


463,812 
658 
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Betty’s Missionary 
BY HELEN J. CURRIER 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY 


MR. H. P. HUSTON, PRESIDENT OF THE RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, TO HIS SECRETARY, MR. KENNEDY 
MRS. HUSTON TO HER DAUGHTER HARRIET 
ELIZABETH HUSTON TO HER FRIEND SARAH MADISON 
ROBERT HUSTON TO HIS COLLEGE CHUM THEODORE RICE 


EGYPT, LONDON AND HOME 


Cairo, Egypt. 
EAR Harriet: If you ever come to 
Egypt to see the pyramids, I hope you 
will wait until they build a railway out to 
them, for I do not believe in risking life 
the way we have today, in riding on those 
terrible camels. Of course we came here 
for the purpose of seeing the pyramids 
but if I had had any idea of how we had 
to reach them, I would have refused to 
come. 
We started from the hotel in an auto- 
mobile and rode out on a beautiful drive 


over the handsome bridge across the Nile 


and I of course supposed we would make 
the whole trip that way. We passed lines 
of camels on the way carrying great 
burdens and presently found we too must 
make part of the journey oncamels. ‘There 
was such confusion and shouting of guides 
and drivers that I hardly knew what I was 
doing until your father had me on a camel 
and we started off. My dear, I have not 
recovered my balance yet. I am quite 
agitated still. These animals are called 
ships of the desert but I think they are 
more like double-jointed rocking horses. 
If they resemble ships, it is when there is 
a high sea. 

This is a queer city. Parts of it are very 
beautiful but it is all mixed together, the 
old and the new. You do not have to go 
far from the hotel to find the native shops 
and bazars, and just outside the city we 
saw people plowing with forked sticks 


harnessed to camels and donkeys, yoked 
together. Modern methods are gaining 


‘rapidly however, and many of the ancient 


customs will probably soon disappear. 
There are many handsome buildings and 
mosques in Cairo and we have visited quite 
a number, but I cannot seem to settle down 
to letter writing today, since the awful 
jouncing of that ride. I think too that I 
am getting a little tired of my long journey 
and will be glad to reach home and familiar 
scenes once more. Lovingly, 
MorHER. 


Cairo, Egypt. 

Dear Kennepy: Your letter containing 
list of material recently shipped to the 
Philippines received and everything seems 
satisfactory, so far as I can see. I hope 
the work will go on rapidly when begun, 
as it will be a great thing for the firm if we 
can carry this contract through success- 
fully. I am anxious to be at home again 
and in the midst of things for I feel quite 
renewed by the outing we have had and 
am ready for hard work once more. 

We dined with some old friends of my 
father last night, Dr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Watson, pioneers in the mission work here. 
As we have no Baptist missions in Egypt, 
I was glad to hear something of the work 
the United Presbyterians are doing. By 
the way, the first Board of Missions was 
appointed at a meeting held at Xenia, 
Ohio, over fifty years ago. 
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There are now 136 missionaries on the 
field, but these cannot by any means 
handle the work as it might be done. We 
found this to be true in all our foreign 
fields, the workers are too few. 

They have here at Cairo a Boys’ High 
School, Theological Seminary and Girls’ 
School. Dr. Watson spends a large part 
of his time teaching in the Seminary and 
all of the native pastors, now on the field, 
have been under his training and guidance 
at some time and call themselves his 
children. The Seminary the last year 
had 17 students, the High School 406 day 
pupils, and the Girls’ College 320 boarders 
and day pupils. There are several other 
schools besides the ones at Cairo, all of 
which are doing remarkable work. 

One thing that surprised me greatly, was 
the fact that there were three times as 
many pupils of other religions or beliefs in 
the schools as there were Protestants. 
What a chance for the Christian workers. 
Another interesting item he told us was 
_ that over two-thirds of the expenses of 
these schools come from native sources. 

Dr Watson has rounded out fifty years 
of active labor on the field and it was a 
benediction just to talk with a man so 
filled with love for his work and so eager 
for the realization of their motto, “Egypt 
for Christ.” I assure you it makes an 
unpretentious church member like myself 
feel as though I had missed something, that 
I had no real vital share in the growth of 
the kingdom in other countries to hear 
these splendid men talk. 

I should like to go on at some length and 
tell of the work being done among the 
Mohammedans, who so readily listen and 
many of whom have been converted, of 
the excellent results among the women, 
especially in the harems, of the Sunday 
schools, the Christian Endeavor Societies, 
the medical work and many other phases 
of this great undertaking, but I would only 
weary you. Suffice it to say our brethren 
of another church are reaping an abundant 
harvest and still there is room for more 


reapers. Yours very sincerely, 
H. P. Huston. 


Cairo, Egypt. 
Dear Sarau: I wrote you about the 
moonlight in India, but the moonlight in 
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Egypt is more wonderful still. A party of 
us went out to see the pyramids last night 
and it was a sight that I shall remember 
as long asI live. The clear, dark blue sky, 
dotted with stars, and the large silver 
moon, casting shadows almost black on 
the white sands, the still grandeur of those 
heaps of stone, make a picture never to be 
forgotten. 

Sarah, I believe now that I have been 
rather frivolous, as my family have always 
said, but really down deep in my heart, 
I have not been so indifferent to the more 
important things of life as some might 
believe. I have always felt that as God 
gave me a cheerful, happy disposition, I 
could see no harm in using it and trying to 
make others happy around me, but I was 
brought up suddenly last night to serious 
matters. 

Mr. Mattox had received a letter from 
his folks yesterday and I could see that 
he was excited, but he did not say anything 
about it until we were coming home in the 
evening. He managed someway to sepa- 
rate us a little from the crowd, and then 
he told me that his mother had written her 
consent to his becoming a medical mis- 
sionary, and by this letter one of the 
greatest longings of his life had been 
granted, and he wondered if I could grant 
him still another. 

I wish I could see you and tell you all 
that is in my heart and have some of your 
clear, calm judgment to set me straight, 
for I am all at sea. 

I know now that I have loved him in a 
half unconscious way for some time, but 
did not fully realize what it would mean 
to give up my home life and friends to go 
to a strange country to live; yet what 
troubles me most, is not that, but whether 
I can really help him in his work and not 
be a hindrance; — at least I can make my 
own clothes. 

He says that he needs me as a tonic to 
his spirits, but I can hardly see how anyone 
so strong, capable and full of life as he is, 
would need atonic. I have sent him away 
to give me a chance to compose my mind 
and I have promised to give him my 
answer in London next month. Write me 
as soon as you get this letter, for your 
troubled roommate needs help. In haste, 

Betty. 
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P.S. Notwithstanding the tone of this 
letter, I just want to say that. I am so 
happy that it hurts and I can’t write 
about it. 

London, England. 

Dear Saraw: Your letter full of good 
advice, came today a little too late for 
actual use, though I appreciate it just the 
same. Of course I accepted him. What 
else could I do. I knew in the depths of 
my soul when I wrote you that I would, 
but a girl always likes to feel as though she 
had made up her mind of her own accord 
and not been swept off her feet by the 
ardent wish of a mere man. I thought too 
it would do him good to be put off a little 
and not get his wish too easily, but he was 
not fooled by my hesitancy, for when we 
arrived in London, he met us at the station 
and told father he had come to meet his 
sweetheart. I looked for father to have a 
stroke of apoplexy but he said quite calmly, 
“IT am very glad to let you have her, 
Dick. I am afraid she has not fully 
appreciated the sights in Egypt since you 
left.” I was the one that almost had a 
stroke, for it seems that Dick had written 
to father as soon as he left us and the whole 
family knew about it, when I thought it 
was a beautiful secret all my own. 

I see J shall have to give this young man 
some private training, for he is entirely too 
sure of getting what he wants. _ 

You want to know if I stopped in Paris? 
Yes, we were there a week and strange to 
say I bought but one dress and that was 
for you. Now don’t be stubborn, for you 
are going to wear it to my wedding, my 
dear. I have a scheme all my own for 
that occasion and I know that you will not 
disappoint me. No, I bought no gowns 
for myself, for a missionary’s wife would 
have no room in her trousseau for Paris 
creations and Pogues and‘ McAlpines can 
furnish me with all the material I need. 
I will write you more soon, but Dick has 
allowed me just twenty minutes to write 
this letter and I hear his whistle in the 
distance. Yours as ever, 

Betty with a capital B. 


P.S. No, we have no definite plans as 
yet, for Dick cannot tell what he can do 
until he reaches home and talks over his 
ideas with his father and makes his appli- 
cation to the Board. He hopes to be 
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ready to start in the Fall, if he.can 
arrange it. Mother wants us to wait a 
year but it will depend entirely on Dick’s 
wishes. After seeing the needs of the 
people as I have, I could not ask him to 
wait. It will not be so very long now 
until I see you and I know I could talk for 
a month steady and then not tell it all, 
but I must stop now as it is getting late. 


Good night, 
Betty. 


London, England 

Dear Harariet: Elizabeth has written 
you of her engagement, and she says she 
thinks you will not be surprised, for she 
has written you before, but I confess I was 
somewhat surprised myself at the sudden- 
ness of it, yet in this day of advancement 
and rapidity, I suppose even love affairs 
are more quickly prosecuted than of old. 
He made me call him Dick the second time 
I met him. I have become very fond of 
him in spite of his teasing, and I feel 
perfectly safe in trusting my little girl to 
him, though I will miss her very much 
indeed. 

She has changed considerably in the last 
few weeks and is more sweet and gentle 
and we have had some beautiful talks 
together. The next few months will be 
all too short for the many things that will 
need to be planned and prepared for her 
new life and home. 

It seems good to me to get back to an 
English-speaking country again, for the 
foreign chatter bewildered me considerably. 
The French people reminded me of a cage 
full of birds, all chattering at once. It 
seems almost impossible that they can 
really understand each other. Your father 
is waiting for me to go to the Abbey, and 
I must close. With love to all, 

MorTHER. 


Dear Tep: True to my promise, when 
we reached London, I went to look up 
Sam Goodrich. Sam was one of your 
prodigies and I never knew much about 
him. I remember I was rather surprised 
when he joined the Salvation Army and 
thought you had wasted your efforts; but 
I have been spending a couple of days with 
him this week and have been amazed and 
intensely interested in the work the Army 
is doing here in the darkest of dark slums. 
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I have heard of the slums of London but 
describe them I cannot. 

There are of course many charitable 
institutions which are doing good work 
and the Army is one of the most important 
factors in the uplifting of these people, for 
their object is to take in all, relieve the 
immediate suffering, help the fallen and 
assist those who need ‘temporary aid to 
gain a new start. 

We went to what they call a Shelter, 
the second night. These buildings are 
scattered through the poorer parts of the 
city. Here for a fourpence, one can get a 
warm supper and breakfast and a shake- 
down bed in a warm room. While the 
beds are but mattresses, with a leather 
apron for a covering, yet they are clean, 
comfortable and sanitary. You can come 
in early or late but most of the men are 
there for the whole evening. At eight 
o’clock a rousing informal meeting is 
carried on. I tell you it made your hair 
stand on end to hear some of the testi- 
monies of those men who had been down 
to the very bottom of the pit and by kind, 
gentle persuasion had been brought back 
to manhood and to God. 

We visited the workshop earlier in the 
day, where under the guidance of skilled 
superintendents men were earning their 
board and lodging for a short time until 
they could find steady employment. 

I can’t take time to tell you all of the 
things this organization is doing and hopes 
to do for the poor of London, of the farm 
colony, the work of the slum sisters in the 
wretched homes, etc., but I must say that 
I have a profound respect for anyone who 
is working among people of this class in 
any of our big cities and only hope they 
will receive the sympathy and support they 
need to carry on the work successfully. 
We cannot imagine how the other half 
lives unless we see it for ourselves. Words 
cannot describe it. 

These sights I have just seen have 
worked me all up and I wish I could do 
something to help. I am glad you told 
me to hunt Sam up. If you have any 
more such friends up your sleeve, I want 
to meet them. They make a fellow 
realize his responsibilities and privileges. 
Yours truly, 

Bos. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Harriet: I am glad you found 
everything satisfactory at home and hope 
you will not overdo in getting settled again 
and your summer sewing done. I wish 
you had not had to leave so soon, for there 
are many things I would like to consult you 
about. 

We are very busy now, for the summer 
months will slip by quickly and there are 
so many things to be thought of. Eliza- 
beth and Richard are planning now to go 
to Assam, where a new station is being 
opened up in an outlying district and 
where there has been no medical work 
done. A new hospital is being planned 
and Richard’s father has offered to equip 
it, thus making it possible for the building 
to be started at once. Richard is a very 
fortunate young man to have the choosing 
of his own outfit and we are all glad that 
he can have such a splendid start. We are 
waiting for a sketch of the plans for the 
rooms which are to be theirs for private 
use, so that we can get the necessary 
furnishings ready. 

Betty has been taking some lessons in 
cooking from Aunt Charity, but they do 
not progress very rapidly, for just as she 
gets a good start, Charity takes it away 
from her and says, “La, child, don’t you 
go get yo little white hands dirty. Let 
Charity fix it honey, you run “long.” 
“But Charity,” says Betty, “will you go 
with me to Assam and show the native 
cook how to do it?” ‘“‘Laws a massie, 
chile, what you talkin’ ’bout, what dis 
chile want to go galivantin’ cross the deep 
waters for. No honey, I couldn’t gwine 
dere, even with my angel chile. What for 
you want to go way ober dar for anyhow? 
If doze heathen didn’t hab enough self- 
respictibility to be bo’n on dis side ob de 
ocean, dey jes ought to suffer.” 

And so they have it back and forth and 
Charity really thinks Elizabeth is going 
into an utter wilderness and comes to me 
every day or so to beg me not to let Miss 
Betty go. 

Yesterday she asked to get off and was 
gone some hours and came back with a 
beaming face and a curious little bag, which 
she presented to Betty with great joy. 
It is supposed to contain secret charms 
which will keep her safe from all danger. 
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Our young people here at the church 
wanted to do something for Betty, so with 
Richard’s consent and under the direction 
of a trained nurse here, a friend of Betty’s, 
they expect to make up the linen for the 
hospital. That will be quite a help and 
with Miss Andrews to oversee it, we know 
it will be done as it should. Betty is so 
pleased that they want to do it. 

Robert became interested in the work 
among the poor when we were in London 
and has taken.a class of waifs down at the 
mission. He wants me to have them 
here for a lawn party next week. I told 
him we were too busy, but Elizabeth says 
we must do it, for all the heathen do not 
live in Assam, and she has promised to 
prepare the lunch. I do not want to 
complain of my children, for I am glad to 
see them so interested in work of this 
kind, but some of the things they propose 
almost take my breath away. 

Some callers are coming so I must close. 
Love to all, 

MorTHER. 


Dear Saran: Yes, I am really coming 
to visit you, not for the hoped for month 
but two weeks only. Mother cannot spare 
me for longer and I have a million things 
to do. I am bringing some of my work 
with me, so prepare for a very industrious 
lady, and perhaps out of the goodness of 
your heart you might find time to help me 
a little. 

Father and mother surprised and de- 
lighted me last week by promising to 
furnish one room in our new home and I 
gave them the guest chamber, the one I 
have dreamed about, a place where tired 
missionaries, native workers, nurses or 
traveling strangers may find a place of 
perfect comfort, and I want you to help 
me plan it out in detail. 

Dick says that I am more anxious about 
that first visitor than I am about him, but 
he knows better than that. I have thought 
that I might be doing real Christian work 
in this way, by taking in and reviving the 
tired, overworked laborers, so that they 
m'ght go on with their greater work, re- 
freshed and strengthened. 

The wedding will probably be in the 
golden month of October, at the time of 
harvest, and I am planning an occasion 
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full of joy and sunshine, with everything in 
yellow to symbolize the ripening fields 
with two modest reapers ready to go forth 
and do their small part in the task of 
gathering in the sheaves. 

Oh Sarah, I have never been so happy, 
not only in my own blessings but in the 
thought that perhaps I can be of some real 
use in bringing light and happiness to these 
people in another land, where God is send- 


‘ing us, and whom He loves just as dearly 


as He does us. 

I wish I knew more about nursing, so I 
could help Dick, but he says I will find 
plenty to do and must not try to do every- 
thing at once, that he needs me for his 
special nurse and to keep a place for him 
to come and get cheer and sunshine in 
when things are hard. I really believe he 
is jealous of that guest chamber. He 
need not be, nor think that I am going to 
forget him. I have some plans I am not 
telling him just yet. 

It has been so funny to hear the people 
talk about my going away. Some of the 
most serious-minded fear I will be a disgrace 
to the cause (I lay that to my curly hair 
and pug nose of course). Some pity me, 
going from home so far, as though I would 
not go into the wilds of Africa with Dick; 
some are indifferent and are beginning to 
look for other friends; and a few are truly 
glad and have been perfectly lovely to me. 
These I shall love all the rest of my life 
and the rest I am trying to forget. 

Mrs. Perkins called the other day and 
she had just heard of my plans and came 
to console mother on the loss of her 
daughter and to bemoan the fact that I 
was going such a terrible distance from 
home. She talked about a half an hour 
in a steady streak, until I could not stand 
it any longer and I asked her suddenly 
where her daughter Henrietta was living 
now. “Oh, she and the General were 
posted at Honolulu just now.” “He had 
such a fine position and Henrietta was so 
happy, the officers’ families were so con- 
genial.” ‘No, she had not been home for 
five years and did not talk about coming 
yet.” 

Then I asked her about Pauline. ‘Oh, 
Pauline was living in Rome. The Pro- 
fessor had a position with the Government 
for research work and they might stay 
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indefinitely. It was such an opportunity 
for Pauline, such an education to visit 
foreign lands.” ‘‘Howard, where was 
he?” ‘Why he has just gone to Alaska. 
Was sent by his firm to take charge of the 
men there at the seal fisheries.” ‘No, 
none of the children were home now and 
she did not know when they would be.” 
By that time she began to see the point 
and was quite sweet and lovely the rest 
of the call and hoped we would be very 
successful in our work. 

I wonder why people think missionaries 
are going into the wilds never to return, 
while the people who go into foreign coun- 
tries for political, educational or com- 
mercial reasons, are having a splendid 
opportunity and everyone thinks they are 
exceedingly fortunate. We are a funny 
people. As Aunt Charity says, “It mak 
all de diff’unce in de worl’ where yer point 
o’ bobservation am, honey, weder you 
see de ole rickity house or de bloomin’ 
moonvine on de wall.” 

Mrs. Black, President of the Woman’s 
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Missionary Society, just called up and 
wants me to speak to the ladies next 
Friday. I tried to get out of it but she is 
so nice I just couldn’t refuse but I am sure 
I don’t know what to talk about. All 
those ladies know ten times more about 
missions than I do. I wonder if I dare tell 
them about Mrs. Dutton’s hat. Some of 
the boxes they sent last year from our 
church were a disgrace. I know, for I 
helped pack them and am ashamed now of 
some of the things we put in. [I'll tell you 
how I get along when I see you and whether 
the ladies have written the Board to advise 
Dick to get a more sedate wife. With lots 
of love and hoping to see you before many 
days, yours forever, 

BETTY. 


This closes the tour and the correspond- 
ence, but who can say how many thousands 
of the body-sick and sin-sick in Assam 
shall thank God through the long years 
to come for sending them Bettys’ Mis- 
sionary and Betty’s Self. 


THE END 





THIS IS THE WAY BETTY MAY TRAVEL IN THE FOREIGN LAND TO WHICH SHE IS GOING 
WITH HER MISSIONARY 
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Facsmile of the Tabernacle Letter Head used by Missionary Axling 


Dedication of the Tokyo Misaki Tabernacle 
BY REV. WILLIAM AXLING 


ANY believe that 
the week from 
January 14-20 inaugu- 
rated a new epoch 
for the Baptist cause 
in Tokyo. During this 
week were held the 
dedicatory services of 
the new Tokyo Misaki 
Tabernacle which has 
gone up out of the 
ashes of the old one 

destroyed in 1913. 
That fire of 1913 which seemed such a 
calamity has proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. The new building far surpasses 
the old one in its artistic beauty, in its 
adaptability to our work, and in the 
stability of its construction. In archi- 
tecture it is the Romanesque style. The 
material is reinforced concrete. It is 
fireproof throughout. It is a three story 
structure and stands out conspicuously 
above all the buildings that surround it. 
A roof garden covers the whole building. 
There is no park in this congested part of 
Tokyo, and this feature is going to prove 
a boon to the children and mothers and 
others of our community. In addition 
to the main auditorium, which can be 
made to seat 600 people, there.are 29 rooms 
large and small in which to carry on 

different lines of work. 


THE DEDICATORY PROGRAM 
The program for dedication week was 
made up as follows: 


January 14th Press Day 
“ 15th Dedication Day 
* 16th Baptist Day 


January 17th Community Day 

“ 18th Social Service Day 

“19th ~=Educational Day 

“ 20th + Evangelistic Day 

It was a week of feasting. On the pro- 

gram as speakers were such representative 
leaders as Baron Sakatani, Ex-Minister of 
Finance, and the Hon. S. Shimada, 
President of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Kozaki, President of the 
Japanese Church Federation, Dr. Okuda, 
Mayor of Tokyo, Governor Inoue of Tokyo 
Prefecture, and Dr. Takata, Minister of 
Education, either gave or sent con- 
gratulatory messages. Among the other 
speakers were Dr. Chiba, our Baptist 
leader, Presidents Motoda and I[buka of 
the Rikkyo and Meiji Colleges, Pastor 
Ebina, the silver-tongued, Colonel Yama- 
muro (Japan’s General Booth), Professors 
Nagai and Yoshino of the Waseda and 
Imperial Universities, and the writer. 


ECHOES FROM THE ADDRESSES 


Baron Sakatani: “Day and night this 
building will stand here and give its silent 
but effective testimony to the spiritual 
verities and will be a concrete object lesson 
of the spirit of sacrifice and service. Please 
accept my heartfelt gratitude for the 
building and for its work.” 

Dr. Kozaki: “This building is not only a 
great asset to your Baptist work but it is a 
magnificent contribution to the whole 
Christian cause in Japan. You are blazing 
a new path for Christian service in:our 
land.” . 

Mayor Okuda: “We believe that the 
Tabernacle will be a mighty force for the 
cure of the evils that infect society.” 

Governor Inoue: “I believe that the 
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work the Tabernacle seeks to do— to 
enlarge its sphere beyond the narrow re- 
ligious work — will have a very beneficial 
influence upon the life of the community. 
I will watch your work with a great deal of 
personal interest.” 

Dr. Takata: “The fact that the Taber- 
nacle will undertake to alleviate some of 
the social ills of the community is a matter 
on which the state should congratulate 
itself. If you are able to fulfil your re- 


ligious mission and at the same time do 
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are the only panacea for a socially sick and 
disorganized world.” 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS 


By actual count about 2,300 people 
attended these different services. And 
for the most part they were different 
people because each service appealed to a 
certain class. By far the greatest number 
were students. The Business Men’s Club 
of the Ward where the Tabernacle is 
located sent a delegation to extend its 





WOMEN’S SOCIETY OF TOKYO CENTRAL TABERNACLE. 
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away with some of the evils of the social 
fabric of Japan it will be a great blessing 
to the nation.” 

Dr. Chiba: “Remember that in all your 
work your supreme purpose must be to lead 
men to Christ and fashion them in His 
likeness.” 

_ Rev. Ebina: “Christ does not destroy 
the self in men. He makes them realize 
their highest self and brings out this self 
white, strong, shining, and full of glory.” 

Col. Yamamuro: “Christ is the only 

cure for a.sin-sick soul.” 


Prof, Nagai: “Christ and His Gospel 


BUNDLES OF CLOTHING ARE BEING PRE- 
MRS. AXLING IN FRONT ROW 


congratulations and to express the gratitude 
and good wishes of that organization for 
the Tabernacle and the work it has mapped 
out for itself. When the Superintendent 
of the Municipal Charities of Tokyo 
learned of the work which we are planning 
to do he sent us a list of fifty names of 
men who are interested in social and 
welfare work and asked us to invite them 
to our dedication services that they might 
have an opportunity to see and hear what 
a Christian church is attempting to do. 
Many of the leading newspapers extended 
congratulations and pledged us support. 
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OUR PROGRAM OF WORK 


Our present and planned program of 
work is as follows: 


Evangelistic: Sunday Services; Week Night 
Evangelism; Sunday Schools; Bible Classes; 
Young Men’s Society; Evangelistic Band. 

Educational: Night School for Young Men; 
Afternoon School for Young Women; Kinder- 
garten; Mother’s Club; Saturday Public 
Lectures. 

Social Service: Men’s Friendly Society; 
Nurses’ Neighborhood Visiting; Apprentices’ 
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Welfare Work; Working Girls’ Welfare Work; 
Nursery; Children’s Clinic; Children’s Play 
Ground; Free Legal Advice. 


God has put us in the heart of this 
throbbing city of 2,500,000 people. He 
has given us a magnificent plant and laid a 
definite program of work upon our hearts. 
We plead for the intercessory prayers of 
our co-laborers across the Pacific that God 
may have His way and work wonders in 
our midst. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING AT THE TOKYO CENTRAL TABERNACLE 





HWW WWD 





A Woman Who Walked Four Hundred Miles to 
Hear about Jesus 


A Korean woman walked over two 
hundred miles, carrying her baby on her 
back, to hear about Jesus Christ. Far 
back in the distant valley where she lived 
the people had heard of Jesus. They had 
heard that He was in their country; that 
was all. The people were very poor and 
they were all toiling for their daily bread. 
But they selected this woman to go for 
them, and she agreed to go if they helped 


her. So each one of her neighbors put two 
handfuls of rice into a sack and said, ‘‘Go, 
this will feed you on the journey.” So the 
woman took the baby on her back and the 
bag of rice and trudged along until she 
found the missionary people who had Jesus 
with them. She found the Savior for 
herself and carried the message back to 
her country and her people.— Wonder- 
lands. 
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| THE FIVE YEAR PROGRAM |. 
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The New Jersey Baptist Program 


STATE WIDE CHURCH EFFICIENCY IN IN- 
DIVIDUAL SALVATION, COMMUNITY UPLIFT 
AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD EVERYWHERE 


That is a good motto, and this is the 
way in which the State Committee of 
Seven figures out New Jersey’s proportion 
or share of three of the Goals of the Five 
Year Program: 

1. Evangelism. The program calls for 
additions to our churches by baptism at 
the ratio of one to eight members; that 
means 8,750 a year, a total of 43,750 in the 
five years. 

2. A missionary force of 5,000. Each 
church in New Jersey should aim to 
furnish at least one new missionary within 
five years. 

3. Six millions annual 
missions and benevolence. 
15% increase in gifts. 

To reach Goal 1 it is proposed to have 
a special State Evangelist, the State Con- 
vention cooperating in his support with 
the Home Mission Society, each paying 
half. Also a State Evangelistic Com- 
mittee, an Evangelistic Committee in each 
Association, and one in each church, with 
a layman preferably as chairman. The 
methods include organizing the church into 
groups of eight; personal workers’ training 
class conducted by the pastor; group 
prayer meetings; evangelistic Sunday 
evening services from Thanksgiving to 
Easter, with after-meetings if possible; 
decision days in Sunday school; series 
of special evangelistic meetings, to be 
conducted as far as possible by other 
pastors in the State rather than by pro- 
fessional evangelists, pastors to receive no 
extra pay for services. 

Goals 2 and 5 are coupled, because 
methods of accomplishing one will un- 
doubtedly bring the other to pass. The 
methods under this head are so well worked 


income for 
This means a 


out that we give them as they are in the 
report: 


1. A far-reaching, year-by-year program of 
missionary education adapted to the local 
church. 

2. The making of all people in the church 
familiar with missions and mission workers, — 
to be brought about by: (a) Addresses by the 
workers; (b) Letters from them or about them; 
(c) Information from other sources accurately 
given; (d) Mission talks and exercises in church 
schools and young people’s organizations. 

3. The presentation, at intervals during the 
year, in our churches, church schools, young 
people’s societies, and other organizations, of 
the need, the opportunity, and the blessing of 
religious work as a life work. 

4. The formation of student classes among 
the youth to study such books as: “Servants 
of the King,” or “Comrades in Service,” thus 
bringing home to them the opportunities in the 
work and making decision more thoughtful. 

5. A larger circulation of Missions in our 
churches and the formation of a Church Mis- 
sionary Library, with some systematic plan to 
secure the reading of the books and other 
missionary literature. 

6. ‘The systematic and proportionate giving 
of not less than one-tenth of the income, with 
larger giving by those of large resources. 

The Annual Every-Member Canvass for 
weekly giving and spiritual efficiency. 
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What a Layman Can Do with Joy When 
He is Awakened 


William J. Schieffelin says: 

A business man, after hearing of the 
accomplishments of a single missionary in 
China who had been working with in- 
adequate equipment, said he would take 
a man for China and support him. He was 
told that it would cost $1200 to send him 
out, and as much more for his support the 
first year; and he said he would give 
$5000 a year for thirty years, and arrange 
it so that the sum should be secure, what- 
ever happened to him. Some time later 
he told a friend that now he had really 
been converted, and his new interest 
meant that this was a new world to him. 
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WHY GO? 


The 350,000 people of Minneapolis 
want you. The Civic and Commerce 
Association of 3,400 leading business 
men are helping to provide for your 
comfort. 

The Baptists of Minneapolis, 7,400 of 
them gathered in 17 churches, earnestly 
desire your presence. 

The city is centrally located, for 
Minnesota is in the center of North 
America. 

Minneapolis offers splendid attractions. 
No other city has so beautiful and so 
many lakes within its bounds. The more 
than fifty miles of boulevard and park- 
ways afford pleasurable opportunities for 
delightful drives. 

Within the city limits is Minnehaha, 
the falls made famous by the facile pen 
of Longfellow. 

Here is ‘‘ The Father of Waters’? and 
great flour mills utilize its power and 


with their ceaseless hum grind wheat 
for the world’s consumption. 

The city is made beautiful by its 
multitude of attractive homes, its fine 
churches, its classic Institute of Arts, 
its State University, its colleges and 
schools. 

Nearby is Lake Minnetonka, reached 
in an hour by trolley or rail, with its 
summer homes, its clubs, and various 
pleasing features. 

Adjoining Minneapolis is its Twin, 
St. Paul, the State Capital, that joins in 
the hearty invitation and welcome to all 
the Baptist Host. 


WHY COME? 


To enjoy the delights of travel, and 
the interesting sights along the way. 
Chicago and Milwaukee will bid the 
Eastern friends godspeed. whe 4 

To see and know one of the great 
commercial cities of our land. 


_ AUDITORIUM WHERE THE CONVENTION WILL BE HELD 
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To visit your friends, for literally 
thousands of people from our eastern 
states are dwellers in Minneapolis. 

To enlarge your circle of acquaintance 
and to greet old and make new friend- 
ships. : 

To be enriched in thought and in 
life’s experience. 

To behold a city grown from a village 
of a 1850 to a metropolis of 353,460 
in 1915. 


WHY COME? 


You are a Baptist. This is the gather- 
ing of the year for Northern Baptists. 
Come to contribute your part. 
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Come to learn what has been wrought. 
Come to help frame plans for largest 
advance. 

Come to show your loyalty to your own 
brothers and sisters in Christ. 

Come for all things are being made 
ready for your comfort and your pleasure. 

Come that by contact with one another 
and ‘*by working together we may get 
closer together” for Him whom we love 
and serve. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul and Minne- 
sota Baptists want you, and again we all 
say ‘* Come.” 


E. R. POPE, 


Chairman Committee of Arrangements. - 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING OF THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Minneapolis is excellently supplied with rail- 
roads. From all directions many trains come 
each day and their service is equal to that given 
in any part of the country. Chicago. Omaha, 
Des Moines, Grand Forks, Sioux Falls, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City and St. Louis, are within 
a night’s run or a little more. Two stations 
(the Great Northern and Milwaukee) receive 
nearly all the travelers. 

Here a reception committee headed by Dr. 
John R. Gow, pastor of the Olivet Church, well 
known East and West, will meet Baptist dele- 
gates and visitors, extending to them all the 
courtesies of the city and directing them to 
hotels, the Auditorium, etc., as may be desired. 

At the Auditorium, the Information Com- 
mittee, Chairman Webster Tallant, will be 
ready to answer all reasonable questions and 
assist to their full ability all who need. Here 
will be found the Registration Committee headed 
by Cyrus P. Barnum, which will carefully re- 
ceive your credentials, record your name and 
present you with badge, etc. Be sure to register 
the first day of your arrival for your own con- 
venience, as well as that of your hosts. 

After the Registration Committee has served 
you, the Entertainment Committee will direct 
you to hotel, lodging house or private home as 
you may desire. Minneapolis Baptists would be 
delighted to furnish free entertainment, at least 
lodging and breakfast, to all; but they feel 
constrained to follow good precedents and 
therefore the Committee have decided to 
arrange for free lodgings and breakfasts for the 
following people: 

“For all foreign missionaries and new ap- 
pointees (sailing this year) of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society; for all mis- 
sionaries of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the American Baptist Publication 
Society whose fields of labor are outside of the 
United States; for all missionaries of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society and the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society; and for all missionaries 
of the city and state mission organizations, and 


of the Home Mission and Publication Societies 
whose salaries do not exceed $800.” Any who 
desire free entertainment, should communicate 
with the Chairman of the Committee, Rev. W. 











RADISSON HOTEL — HEADQUARTERS 


E. Loucks, at 408 Evanston Building, Minne- 
apolis, by May Ist. 

Various plans for pleasant side trips are being 
considered, and all who come may be assured 
of heartiest welcome and earnest endeavor to 
supply their wants. If you do not find what 
you want, ask for it. All Minneapolis Baptists 
will be suitably badged and any can be freely 
questioned at any time or place. 

Address all letters to Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, 408 Evanston Building, Minneapolis. 
We are at your service; use us. 
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A Ueteran Pastor's Prayer 


LMIGHTY GOD, thou God of all the 
ages and of to-day, Lord of the universe 
and of our lives: We thank thee for sparing 
us through another year prolific in events and 
rich in tokens of thy presence. We would 
learn to see thy hand in what has been done, 
and in what 1s doing now. Show us how 
thy plan moves on to accomplishment, and 
fire our hearts with zeal to bear a worthy 
part in the work, as may be appointed us. 
Rebuke our craven timidities when sin con- 
fronts us; our slovenly indifference; our 
wicked waste of energy in pursuit of mere 
passing pleasure or selfish profit; our worship 
of the dollar and the dinner table; our lavish 
expenditures on luxury while we stint our 
gifts to thy work. Constrain us all to be up 
and doing. — Sunday School Times. 


oa 
Why Study the Bible? 


We should study the Bible because it is 
the revelation of God and His glory in 
nature, and the revelation of God and His 
salvation in Jesus Christ. It is the com- 
panion of the wise, the counsellor of the 
ignorant, the corrector of the wayward, 
the comforter of the weary and tired 
living, the confidence of the dying. The 
Bible is the’ great Awakener and En- 
lightener of Thought, the Inspirer of 
Action, the source of all that makes for 
right and righteousness. It claims our 
attention preeminently because it is the 
World’s Teaching and Transforming Book. 

Christianity’s Word is a Working Book, 
as Christianity is a working religion, having 
its humanities as well as its divinities. The 
Bible is an intensely practical Book. Its 
theories and principles are livable and 
intended to be lived. The Bible’s pur- 
posed product is Bible lives. The worldly 
have a right to look for such lives in pro- 
fessing Bible believers. And I urge the 
prayerful study of this Book as the only 
way whereby we can live lives that will 


testify to the Word as a saving and re- 
deeming power. 

He makes the Bible tell for truth who 
tells out the Bible in the truth of his own 
sanctified personality. In all God’s ar- 
mory there is no weapon of Christian war- 
fare so effective as that of Bible faith 
forged into fact and act in a living soul. 
The Bible on the lips may mean much or 
nothing. The Bible in the life is an 
irresistible power. 

We should study the Bible because it is 
our infallible and only Rule of Faith and 
Practice. If we believe this, as we profess 
to, we must know the Rule.—H. B. Grose. 


Cy 
Thoughts to Grow Upon 


If I live as if there were no God — no 
God to protect, no God to console, no God 
to punish — what am I but the fool that 
said in his heart, “There is no God’? 
What is the atheism of the lips compared 
with the atheism of the life? — Amos R. 
WELLs. 

“You are writing a Gospel 
A chapter each day, 
By deeds that you do, 
By words that you say. 
Men read what you write, 
Whether faithless or true. 
Friend: What is the Gospel 
According to you?” 


The cause of God must never be left to 
mechanical transport. The shoulders of 
loving and devoted bearers must carry it 
forward from age to age. Will you help in 
this transmission? There is no nobler 
cause to serve, than to carry through the 
ranks of the teeming populations of our 
globe “the ark of the covenant.” — 
F. B. Meyer. 

Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow man sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 


To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
— Henry van Dyxs 
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January. 
FEBRUARY. 
Marcu. 
APRIL. 
May. 
June. 
Juty. 
Aucust. 


SEPTEMBER. 


OcToBER. 


NovEMBER. 
DECEMBER. 


The Churches of Non-Christian Lands — Their Heroic Past. 
The Churches of Non-Christian Lands — Their Hopeful Future. 
Some Builders of the King’s Highway. 


‘Notable Baptists of Asia and Africa. 


The Bible and Missions. 

Training Workers. 

The Northern Baptist Convention. 
Missionary Snapshots. 

State Missions, 

Home Missions (topic to be announced). 
Home Missions (topic to be announced). 
Home Missions (topic to be announced). 


MAY TOPIC: THE BIBLE AND MISSIONS 











This topic is fitting since in May the American Bible Society is to celebrate one hundred years of 
Bible Work in America. The May program may well be devoted to the consideration of the Bible 
as the bed-rock book of national strength and soundness; the Bible Work at large; and then the 
Bible Work of our Publication Society, and the Bible needs that remain unmet in our country. 


Following the opening devotional exercises, the Program might be grouped around the following 
points: 


1, Tue Poputarity oF THE BistE; the Bible as a book; its circulation during the past century; 
the present unprecedented demands for it, 


2. Tue WHoLE Rounp WorLD IN THE BIBLE. 
3. Tue Biste Work oF THE AMERICAN Baptist PuBLICATION SOCIETY. 


To aid Program Committees, the Publication Society is prepared to furnish leaflets as follows, 
covering the points above: “The Bible Popular and Powerful”; “The Whole Round World in the 
Bible”; and “The Bible Work of the Publication Society,” a new leaflet just from the press, bringing 
the facts and figures up to date. Send for these to the American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; or to Department Missionary Education, 23 E. 26th St., 
New York City. The leaflet “Bible Needs in America,” by Miss Edith Myers, will make a 
capital reading, dividing it among three persons. It is thoroughly interesting and shows the need 
in a way not to be forgotten. This can also be had from the Publication Society. 
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1. How many new associational directors are 
announced for the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society? 

2. What missionaries have just named a 
daughter Helen Barrett, in honor of Mrs. 
Montgomery? 

3. Who is the leader of the Catholic revolt in 
the Philippines? 

4. How high is Flagstone, Arizona, above sea 
level? 

5. How many Indians in this country have no 
missionaries or churches? 

How many special commissions reported at 
the Panama Congress, and what was Com- 
mission No. II? 

7. When will the Baptist Train leave Boston 
for Minneapolis and the Northern Baptist 
Convention, and from what station? 

8. What is the name of the Labor Evangelist 
of the Home Mission Society? 

. What pagan people name their children 
after plants and animals? 

10. Who said, “You are blazing a new path 
for Christian service in our land”? and what 
land is meant? 


ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS ARE GIVEN IN THIS NUMBER 


11. What was the date of dedication week at 
Tokyo Baptist Tabernacle? 

12. What Scripture is suggested as an answer 
to one who says: “I can’t live a Christian”? 

13. How many questions has Mrs. Pool in 
her list, and what is the question about Mis- 
SIONS? 

14. What is the first named of Filipino 
peculiarities? 

15. How many Baptists were present at the 
Panama Religious Congress? 

16. What State includes in its methods to 
realize the Five Year Program “a larger circu- 
lation of Missions” and the “formation of a 
church missionary library”? 

17. What missionary has been given the 
title, “The Doctor who raises the dead’’? 

18. What people now living in Burma claim 
to be the descendants of the ten tribes of Israel? 
19. What church gave the Endowment Lady 


$302? 
20. What is the name proposed for a June 
meeting of the W. W. G.’s? 


A First Prize to contestants answering every question correctly. 





A Second Prize to contestants having not more than three errors, 


PROGRAM FOR A MISSIONARY MEETING 
—* from Material Found in this Number of MISSIONS 








1. After brief devotional exercises, use a number of the questions found on p. 308, giving out the 


Scripture references to different persons who will find and read the answers. 


as an exercise in personal evangelism. 


This will be of value 


2. Read three or four of the short selections on prayer from p. 319. 

3. Make selections from the Philippines Travelog, bringing out the character and superstitions 
of the people, two persons conducting the exercise as a dialogue. 

4. Have some one give a condensed report of the Panama Congress, taking perhaps eight minutes 


for a graphic picture. 


5. Read the sketch of the fire at sea by Mrs. Marsh, p. 313. 


6. Have three persons present items, each taking two minutes, selecting from current events roll 


call (p. 311) and all parts of the magazine. 


This gives a chance for itemizing that is good training. 


7. Read the Questions in the Question Box, and suggest that every family should have Missions, 


and engage in the contest for perfect answers. 


8. Let the leader close by summarizing the leading contents, showing how much information 
and human interest is brought to. the subscriber, and how it broadens one’s view of missions and the 


local church work also. 























- natives are formed. 
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CURRENT EVENTS ROLL CALL 
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CONTRIBUTED BY RUBY WEYBURN 


[Distribute these items and call for them by number. 


meeting or Sunday school. 


15. A problem in Suifu (interior China) is 
how to provide sufficient industrial work to suit 
the needs of the girls who come too old to study 
much from books, but who are eager to be useful. 
A teacher from home properly qualified to do 
this work would be a wonderful help just now. 


16. It was a cold rainy day when in the 
swollen muddy river eleven candidates were 
baptized in Kaying after a remarkable ex- 
perience. One of them said, “When your heart 
is warm the water seems so too.” 


17. ‘112,000 people in over 200 villages and 
absolutely no other mission work among them. 
Our part is to reach the women largely through 
the children.” Compare with active agencies 
and fields in this land. 


18. Very encouraging is the stand converts 
take against idol worship. Imagine one brave 
girl with all the threats of relatives, the gibes 
and jeers of villagers and neighbors, quietly 
affirming that she cannot worship idols, that 
it is wrong. One feels humbled and wonders 
how many Christians would act as courageously. 

19. In the great province of Szechuan with 
as many people as the United States, there are 
only three women’s hospitals, one with only 
twelve beds. This gives us some idea of the 
need of medical work for women in China. 


20. On a single trip of four days, Dr. Kather- 
ine Gerow helped 500 sick and suffering ones. 
An all-day’s work in a little mud hut in Mark- 
apur, India, for a mother and babe apparently 
beyond help, gave her the title, ““The Doctor 
who raises the dead.” 

21. Ignorant heathen mother (speaking of 
her two-year old baby) “Oh, he is always 
smoking.” The visitor had found the child 
with a pipe in one hand and a cigar in the 
other, and realized anew how the habits of the 
It was a new incentive to 
the missionary to wrest the victory from Satan 
in beginning with the mothers in the home. 


22. The only relief in certain parts of Burma 
during the hot season is to hang dripping sheets 
around the missionary’s tent. While we are 
enjoying a little relaxation far from the city’s 
heat next summer, let us think of our mis- 
sionaries, — those who are obliged to stay at 
their post under such conditions. 

23. “Our school enrollment has increased 
200 per cent.” 

_ 24. “On my last visit the church was packed 
to overflowing, a large number having to sit 
upon mats in the yard.” 


25. “An amazing change has taken place. 


They will add greatly to the interest of any 


There will be a page each month.] 


I am preaching the gospel to crowded houses, 
often there being no standing room.” 


26. “In two years we have outgrown our 
quarters twice, and now have the great problem 
of building a church capable of holding our 
congregations.” 


27. “The old spirit of hostility is broken 
down, and the people everywhere listen atten- 
tively to the message. The doors stand wide 
open on every hand but alas! we have not the 
workers to enter them. Our boys’ school has 
had to refuse many applicants, and our chapel 
is quite inadequate to seat the congregation.” 

28. Baseball is holding first place in popu- 
larity over bull-fights among the young gen- 
ration in Latin America, owing to missionary 
influence. 

29. Simple questions which are propounded 
to a missionary. ‘“‘Saramma if there is one 
God,‘ and he made us all, why did He make 
some people with good dispositions and some 
with quarrelsome ones like my neighbor? Begin 
at the creation, Saramma, and tell her all about 
the true God.” 

30. Despite disturbed financial conditions of 
the year, the receipts of (Congregational) 
American Board of Commissioners for foreign 
missions are far the largest in history this year. 
This is most encouraging, in the face of the 
unparalleled needs in Turkey. 

31. “How hard is it to be an atheist in this 
national graveyard! I cannot! I cannot! I have 
deceived myself and you who have read my books 
and sung my songs!” is the testimony of an 
eminent Frenchman since the war. 


32. It is hard for a Brahman to stem the tide 
against caste and custom. A well educated 
influential Hindu lawyer who can talk eloquently 
about reforming Hindu society, failed to begin 
with his own house when he married off his ten 
year old daughter recently. 

33. It costs much to be a Christian in India. 
In Palmur, a man came with a thank offering 
to the church because God had given him back 
his little son after the family had exiled himself 
from the home, and had reviled and pelted him 
with mud, for becoming a Christian. He 
believes that God will yet give him back his 
wife and other children. 

34. It may be interesting and stimulating to 
know that in Ongole our Sunday school picture 
cards, besides being given for attendance are 
used as a medium of exchange, buying songs, 
story books, tracts, if there are only enough of 
them. Who will send an express box full to 
Miss Evans? 
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Bargains 


~ The present world crisis and the great 
Five Year Program of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention call for an immediate in- 
crease in missionary intelligence. To 
meet this need we are placing on sale at 
bargain prices a long list of missionary 
books, including some of the most popular 
and effective publications of recent years. 
This special offer makes this the opportune 
time for missionary leaders to enlarge 
their private libraries by the addition of a 
number of choice missionary books. It 
also makes possible the beginning or en- 
largement of church and Sunday school 
libraries at small cost. This is our offer: 


If you take five or more of the books 
listed paying 60 cents, cloth edition, and 
40 cents, paper, we shall send these to you 
postpaid and allow you to select from the 
whole list of titles an equal number at 
10 cents, cloth, 5 cents, paper, postpaid. 
The more you buy the bigger the bargain. 
The supply of some of these books is quite 
limited, and we cannot long hold this offer 
open. The books may be ordered from 
the Department of Missionary Education, 
23 E. 26th St., New York City, or from any 
of the houses of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

These are available in cloth or paper: 


The American Indian on the New Trail. 
The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. 
Gloria Christi. 
The Light of the World. 
he New Era in Asia. 
The Nearer and Farther East. 
The New Home Missions. 
The Frontier. 
The aa of China. 
The Christian Conquest of India. 
The Moslem World. 
Korea in Transition. 
Daybreak in the Dark Continent. 
The Social pegs of Foreign Missions. 
Following the Sunrise. 
bao the Pioneer. 
esus Christ’s Men. 
Ann of Ava. 
Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom. 
The Challenge of the City. 
Aliens or Americans. 
City of Tomorrow. 
Call of the Waters. 
The King’s Business. 
Mormonism the Islam of America. 
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Burden of the City. 
China’s New Day. 
Good Bird the Indian. 
Stewardship and Missions. 
Commonwealths and the Kingdom. 
The Progressing Philippines. 
Redemption of the City. 
In Red Man’s Land. 
Immigration Forces. 

he New America. 

These are available in cloth only 


The Conservation of National Ideals. 
Western Women in Eastern Lands. 

The Why and How of Foreign Missions. 
South America: Its Missionary Problems. 
Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom. 

India Awakenin 

Missionary Methods for Sunday-School Worke 
Advance in the Antilles. 

The Upward Path. 

Darkness to Light. 

Individual and Social Gospel. 

Emergency in China. 

Child in the Midst. 

Gospel in Latin Lands. 


These are available in paper only 


Livingstone the Pathfinder. 

The Black-Bearded Barbarian. 
The Church of the Open Country. 
Best Things in America. 

America God’s Melting Pot. 
Comrades from Many Lands. 


Going! Going! ——! 

It is just the last call now, and if Easter 
were not so late this year it would now be 
too late. However, if you write promptly 
you can still secure supplies for your Easter 
services in the Sunday school. Remember, 
there are two fine programs from which 
you may choose, “The Message of Easter,” 
by Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, prepared 
especially for our Baptist Sunday schools, 
and “The Hope of the World,” by Alice B. 
Hamlin, published for all denominations 
by the Missionary Education Movement. 

A quantity of programs, sufficient for 
your school, with offering envelopes and 
large, attractive gift box for primary de- 
partment will be sent upon request, the 
understanding being that a foreign mission 
Easter offering is to be taken. 

Write immediately for your supplies to 
the Department of Missionary Education, 
23 East 26th Street, New York City, or to 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society at Ford Building, Boston, 
or at 450 East 30th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A FIRE AT SEA—A THRILLING EXPERIENCE 
BY MRS. MABEL MARSH, IKOKO, CONGO 


HE submarine zone had been left 

‘ behind on Saturday and all thought 
of danger had passed. Sunday, January 
16th, broke clear and cold, with a heavy 
sea rolling and a stiff wind blowing. ‘The 
good ship Anversoille on her way to Congo 
was headed for Santa Cruz. The morning 
was spent quietly, writing letters home, 
and we were all in the dining salon enjoying 
luncheon when our boat whistle suddenly 
blew four short blasts and almost im- 
mediately the boat stopped. 

Some of us stood and peered out of the 
porthole expecting to see a passing steamer, 
while others inquired of the steward the 
meaning of it all. “Something wrong with 
the machinery,” we were told, and I 
noticed that the chief engineer had left 
his place at the table. Later the stewards 
disappeared and we decided to go up on 
deck. Upon reaching the top of the stairs 
we were surprised to see the stewardess 
looking very white and wearing her life- 
belt. In reply to our inquiry she said, 
“a fire!” 

We hurried along to our cabin, where I 
hastily packed a small bag with a few 
necessaries, while Mr. Marsh hastened 
above to learn the extent of the trouble. 
He returned almost immediately, remark- 
ing as he came into the cabin, “I fear we 
shall have to take to the boats.” 

With all speed we donned our warm 
coats and life-belts and proceeded to the 
upper deck, where all the passengers 


seemed to have gathered. To my amaze- 
ment and great consternation the whole 
of the stern upper deck was apparently in 
flames. Twelve hundred five-gallon drums 
of petrol (gasoline) were ablaze! The lurid 
mass of flames shot up into the sky with 
roaring sound — waxing more and more 
terrible. The crew, the Belgian soldiers 
and the passengers were fighting against 
fearful odds. Hose after hose burst ere 
the stream could reach the deck until the 
struggle was almost reduced to a hand in 
hand encounter with buckets. Mean- 
while the few women and children waited 
at the boats — keeping anxious eyes upon 
the horizon for an answer to the S.O.S. 
calls of our ship. 

The men worked feverishly. Could they 
keep the flames from spreading? The 
boat was headed into the wind and going 
at full speed. An hour had passed when 
a cry went up from the,watchers, “bateau, 
bateau,” and scanning the distant horizon 
a thin line of smoke was plainly visible. 
Oh what a relief! Could we hold out until 
help reached us? Two of our life-boats 
that had been lowered to get them out of 
the flames had been carried away by the 
heavy sea and it was apparent to all that 
a small boat could not weather such billows, 

The fight with Death continued. Ex- 
plosion followed explosion and the fighters 
were driven back by the roaring flames. 
Some with great hooked poles tried to 
throw the drums into the sea— only to 
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have them explode in mid-air covering those 
beneath with the burning fluid. A thought- 
ful ship’s officer brought cotton which he 
tore into pieces and passed to those nearest 
the fire who tied it around their heads and 
throats. I could see the “Mascot” of 
the regiment at his master’s heels — 
faithful dog! 

Four hours had passed and we who were 
watching could see that the mass was being 
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from the parched throats, announced that 
the last drum was over. 

I watched the triumphant fire-fighters 
coming back, their faces burned a livid 
purple, their poor blistered heads and 
hands tied up in rude bandages, some 
limping. I saw a boy in khaki staggering 
across the deck with an unconscious black 
form on his back. He had clutched the 
two poor black hands in one of his, while 
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reduced somewhat, for the heat which 
came in great waves against our faces was 
not so furious, and the distant line of 
smoke had become a ship speeding toward 
us. But fire is a treacherous element and 
the fight must be won toa finish. Another 
hour and the last of the drums were being 
thrown overboard. We had left a path 
of fire behind us reaching as far as eye 
could see, cans containing fluid which had 
burst in the air and great patches of the 
petrol burned upon the waves, having 
been swept over by the force of the hose. 
Just as the steamer reached us, a shout 


with the other he supported the form, the 
head lying on his shoulder. My heart 
was filled with the joy and sorrow of it all. 

All honor to the brave Captain who 
worked with his men! All honor to the 
Chief Engineer who did his part so nobly! 
All honor to the soldiers in khaki and:the 
sailors in blue and all the other passengers! 
But what about those black men—the 
stokers from the hold who worked in :the 
forefront, enveloped in flames at times, 
without life-belts or aught with which to 
save themselves. Shall we not payoa 
tribute to them — the “other sheep’’ to 
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whom Livingstone went and to whom we 
are so glad to be going now. ‘The signals 
conveyed our thanks to the little steamer 
that had hastened to our side, and we went 
below to prepare for the evening meal. 
It was a solemn littie company that came 
in response to the bugle’s call and stood 
at their places with bowed heads while the 
musicians played a hymn, the Marseillaise, 
and the British National Anthem. 

A black boy on being asked what he 
thought of it all replied, “God is good, He 
threw the kerosene into the water,” Was 
it the black boys or the prayers of the 
women, “that through faith quenched the 
violence of fire,” and thus thwarted the 
purpose of the cowardly spy, now under 
guard, who started the fire? Who can 


say? We who are His know that He gave 
the victory! 


oy 


Coming, Coming, Yes They Are 


BY LILLIAN V. WAGNER OF BISHOPVILLE, 
INDIA 


I have never worked so hard on the 
mission field as since my return. I saw at 
once a new spirit among the people, a real 
desire to hear the Gospel, and to this I 
felt I must respond. My first effort was 
to start a meeting for women in one of the 
scavenger villages here where I had never 
been able to arouse the people nor work up 
any enthusiasm. I was greatly pleased to 
secure the help of one of the leading women 
of the place whom I had worked over for 
years. The class opened with 15 women 
and soon the men began to wander in. At 
our meeting this week not only the benches 
were filled but the floor as well, every bit 
of space occupied. There is no talking, all 
is quiet while the meeting is in progress. 
We have had five baptisms from the class 
so far and last month the head woman, to 
my great joy, asked for baptism this month. 
Last evening I was calling in this village 
with Devenamah, our first girl graduate 
from the Bible Training School. We were 
talking with a man and his wife when 
Penchalamah, the head woman, came in 
and before all the assembled people she 
gave a good witness for Christ Some of 
the men on the outside said, “If you join 
the Christians we will cast you off, and you 
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will not be the mother of the village any 
longer.” She replied, “The Christian way 
is the right way and the best thing for you 
is to accept Christ.” She will have to 
suffer much persecution but God grant she 
may be given grace sufficient. 

The next step was to start a Sunday 
school in another palem where we have 
just built a neat, little chapel. Here, too, 
the Christians have been so indifferent and 
the women far more than the men. The 
first day we were there as those dirty, 
wild-eyed, naked, little youngsters filed 
in I thought how can we ever tame them? 
On the second Saturday — for that is the 
day we have to work here as it is the only 
time they have off — when they tumbled 
all over each other so eager to help carry 
my bag, books and gramophone, I thought 
“It does pay.” Later when they sang in 
very good time some hymns we had taught 
them I wondered which were the happier, 
they or I. Devenamah takes the children 
and I the women; then after the classes I 
start my gramophone that the Park Ave. 
Church gave me and the outside adults 
come in for music and a Gospel talk. We 
have set as a goal the changing of the 
name of the palem from Krishnampette to | 
Christianpette. I have also been trying 
to get nearer the women in the Chuckler 
palem where Mrs. Peabody used to work. 
Last week I held my first meeting in 
Krishniah’s house there and 20 women 
were present and promised to come every 
week. It will be lovely when we can get 
the land and have a central meeting place 
in that palem for the women. There is a 
movement there toward Christ as in the 
other places and if we can only get the 
women to realize that religious liberty is 
theirs, and that salvation is for them as 
well as for men, many will come out. In 
another village where we are giving system- 
atic instruction there is soon going to be 
a break, I am sure. Last evening Deve- 
namah and I held the crowd for nearly two 
hours and they begged us to come again. 
They openly acknowledged their sin. A 
heathen family there give us their house 
and yard to meet in. On Wednesday of 
this week in another heathen village a 
woman who keeps a shop, packed up all 
her goods and gave me the shop in which 
to stand and talk and thereby lost her 
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evening’s sales, It meant as much for her 
as for some Boston merchant to close his 
store for two hours for Gospel work, but 
do you think any of them would do it? 
Here, too, I believe the people are coming. 
What we need is larger faith and, as we 
realize what great things the Lord has 
promised to do through us, souls are being 
saved. 
ik 


Impressions of New Missionaries 


Miss Elizabeth Hay, Calcutta, India, Sept. 

21, 1915. 

We have left the land of blankets and 
fires and are now in the realm of prickly- 
heat and punkas. The last night at 
Mussoorie, when I crawled under three 
blankets and put a hot-water bottle at 
my feet, I could hardly imagine there was 
sO warm a spot anywhere as the one I slept 
in the next night. But 5000 feet of 
altitude can make some difference in 
temperature, I have found. 

One who has never spent a rainy season 
in India knows not the meaning of pests 
and troubles. How would you like to have 
a dhobie (washer-man) keep your clothes 
three weeks and then return them moth- 
eaten, torn and mouldy? A missionary 
of the Christian Board sent a white wool 
suit to be cleaned and it was a sight when 
sent home. She said everything else she 
had the white ants had ruined. But she 
was so sweet about it and said, “Set not 
your heart on worldly things in India,” 
and we finished it for her by saying, 
“Where moth, rust, dhersies, dhobies and 
white ants corrupt and where thieves 
break through and steal.” 

In traveling around the country I feel 
that we must look like immigrants. Miss 
Long and I left with two trunks, two suit- 
cases, two hold-alls, two tiffin baskets, a 
big basket with flower cuttings planted, 
and a little shawl with sheets and pillows 
strapped in for train use. It was a plaid 
shawl and seemed especially immigrant- 
like. The hold-alls are supposed to be for 
bedding but I also had to crowd other 
things into them. In the tiffin baskets we 
had canned baked beans and a loaf of 
brown bread, canned cheese, butter, 


apple butter, salmon, potted ham, milk, 
cocoa, tea, a bottle of grapejuice, alcohol 
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stove, eggs, pickles, crackers, cookies, 
pears, apples, and lemons and five pints 
of boiled water which we never forget. 
Then we had dishes, of course, and a 
tea cloth. Imagine our getting a meal 
in a car all to ourselves. There is some- 
thing about the privacy of these trains 
which goes ahead of our Pullmans. 

While we were up this way we wanted 
to visit the places of historical interest, so 
spent two days at Delhi and three at Agra; 
also went to Muttra to visit a Bible School 
there under the Methodist Board. It is 
the most advanced Bible School in India, 
is thirty-five years old. Just wait until 
ours is 35 years old! It has been thought 
best by the mission for Miss Long to take 
her furlough next spring and postpone the 
opening of our Bible School until her 
return as we have no native trained workers 
who can do the teaching. I hope to be 
able to remain in Nowgong to look after 
the Bible women and to work in the sur- 
rounding villages. The amount of work 
to be done is appalling. 

Miss Long’s pony has died and now she 
must resort to ox cart again. It seems a 
shame when the government has provided 
such lovely roads. 


Miss Edna G. Shoemaker, Huchow, China, 

Oct. 24, 1915. 

Miss Jones came to Shanghai to escort 
me to Huchow. I returned with her via 
canal. The first things that impressed me 
upon entering the gate of the city were the 
narrow, winding, so-called streets, filled 
with an unchanging throng of numberless 
people. Again the dwelling houses ap- 
peared like windowless prisons. After- 
ward, however, I found that there were 
miniature windows in the roof and one 
side of the house possessed shell windows. 

Besides the city wall, we saw many 
residences surrounded by walls and when 
we reached the mission compound it was 
entirely surrounded by a wall and had walls 
within walls with gatekeepers to guard. 
There was a feeling of freedom, however, 
within its spaciousness and the air seemed 
as fresh and clear as in the country. I 
learned to love the work greatly. The 
boys and girls seem so appreciative of their 
opportunities in school. They are not 
afraid of hard work. ; 
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The people at the station, Dr. and Mrs. 
Eubank, Mr. and Mrs. Latimer, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leach gave me such a hearty welcome, 
also the workers in the South Methodist 
Mission. I went on a country evangel- 
istic trip by house boat with Miss Jones, 
also. I rather wondered how she could 
go into a town and have a meeting where 
no announcement had been made. I soon 
found out that the audience problem 
hardly exists in China for the foreigner! 
I enjoyed this trip greatly. The people 
seemed much interested in the gospel 
message. 

After about three days spent in Hang- 
chow I returned to Shanghai to meet Miss 
Van Hook and Miss Hill and prepare to go 
to Nanking. We were all so enthusiastic 
over our respective stations that it seemed 
enough could never be said. It was cer- 
tainly a good thing to have this extra time 
to become acquainted with the work. We 
can work more intelligently during the 
year in Language School. 

And now we have been in Nanking hard 
at work on the language since Oct. 15 
and find it so interesting that we wouldn’t 
exchange places with any students in the 
world! There are 48 enrolled. So far we 
have all been in one class with one Chinese 
teacher, but very soon we will have a varied 
program. Mr. Keen has certainly evolved 
efficient methods for studying the Chinese 
language and the students this year are 
reaping the benefit as never before. The 
people in Nanking have been most kind 
in opening their homes to us. I am living 
at “The Quakerage,” about six blocks 
from the school, and have everything most 
pleasant. 

ey 

A Rosebud Garden of Girls 

Satribari is the name of our beautiful 
boarding school for girls in Assam, and the 
name means a garden of girl students. It 
is in this girl-garden that the new building 
when completed is to be known as the 
Emily Barrett Memorial in honor of one 
who loved and worked for the girls of 
every land for so many years, and who fell 
asleep like a tired child a year ago. Such 
beautiful letters are coming from those who 
wish a share in the building. Miss Holmes 
tells of some of the happenings when the 
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girls moved over from the old building to 
the new and yet unfinished rooms: 

We moved to our new compound last 
Saturday. Some of the older girls came 
over with me in the early morning and we 
received the things and set them in order 
as much as possible, so we were a bit 


, straightened out when the other girls came 


over in the late afternoon. Sunday the 
teachers took the children for a walk and 
while they were away we tacked up the 
house lists in each cottage and the names 
of the girls over the bamboo bed each is 
to occupy. On the house lists we noted 
the names of the girls who are to act as 
mothers and aunties for the various houses. 
When the girls returned and hunted out 
their places this was the first intimation 
they had had as to who were to be the 
mothers and aunties, and into what cot- 
tages the different girls were to be placed. 
There was trembling excitement for the 
first several minutes when they were 
hunting their places. I was watching with 
ill-concealed concern, I fear, for I knew a 
great deal depended upon the beginning 
and especially upon the separation into 
families. 

Our people are too natural and too 
transparent to hide their real feelings so 
I knew it would not be difficult to know 
whether happiness or disappointment pre- 
dominated. There was but one cloudy 
face and that was wretchedly stormy! At 
first I ignored it in the general rejoicing and 
later, when I sought to know the reason 
for the dissatisfaction, my little lassie of 
about ten was very dignified and reticent, 
persisting in her gloomy spirit until I had 
to scold her and try to shame her out of 
her ugly fit. Upon this the storm clouds 
broke and copious were the tears and great 
the sobbing, but not a word of explanation 
until the next morning when I found a note 
on my desk which is translated thus, “I 
was not angry last night without a reason. 
I thought if I didn’t have one of the beds 
in a corner Humility would fall off in the 
night and hurt herself. I hope you'll for- 
give me for having been so cross. I was 
cross for Humility.” Now this little girl 
of ten had asked if she might mother 
Humility, a little one of about five. She 
had been given a bed in the center of the 
room and thought her little charge would 
fall from this whereas, if she had been given 
a corner bed, the baby would have slept 
next to the wall and could not fall off in the 
night. Needless to say, the bed was 
changed since the reasoning was good, 
So now we are all happy, happy, happy! 
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“Satribari” is daily taking on new 
beauties. Next the grassy hollow on one 
side is a stream about seven feet deep, 
dotted with water lilies. The ditch near 
the middle of the compound, where the 
jungle is thickest, has been deepened and 
widened and cleaned by using the earth 
from here for the foundations of the cot- 
tages. Here, too, the water is six to eight 
feet deep. This is where the girls do all 
their bathing, swimming about like true 
aquatics as few country boys can do in 
America. They dive, float, swim, play 
games and tag, where the water is deepest. 
This is our laundry, too. Several low 
places on other parts of the compound are 
filled with water and have clothed them- 
selves with lilies. 

There are about two hundred fruit trees, 
each standing in its own little, bamboo 
fence, trying to protect its leaves from the 
ever present and ever ravenous goats. 
The embankment road on one side has been 
cleared and cut and now shows wagon 
tracks in place of the narrow cattle path 
of a few months before. This is the 
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setting for one whitewashed and two 
brown cottages that are soon to be dressed 
like their sister. In one corner there is a 
small cottage for the school master, all 
finished but its coat of white. Quite a 
piece of land has been plowed up to be 
made into a garden for the girls when the 
rains areover. Meantime seeds are set out 
in boxes so as to have an early start. To- 
day the girls have dug earth and extended 
their earthen floors beyond the thatch 
eaves, making a nice earthen verandah 
about two or three feet wide around the 
houses. 

Already there is healthy rivalry among 
the different cottages. One family started 
making its verandah this morning about 
six o’clock and, in less time than it takes 
to tell it, the children from every cottage 
were working like little bees that they 
might have a verandah, too. Miss Wilson 
and I are both delighted with the cottage 
scheme so far. For myself, I have no 
doubts whatever that it will win a place for 
itself and that right quickly. This is a 


beautiful memorial to a noble life. 


Sunday School on Umbrella Street, Rangoon 
Sent by Miss Mars aret M. Sutherland of Kemendine 


Many people on the street are umbrella 
makers, hence its name. You see the umbrellas, 
half made, really on the street. I often marvel 
that that Buddhist woman, standing at the 
back and holding a baby whose head shows a 
little, never acts as if it troubled her to clear 
her room. You see the house is not large and 
umbrellas have to be kept open so much while 
being made that they do take a heap of space. 


But thus far she has been very nice tous. The 
children are Burmese, Karens, natives of India 
and Eurasians and I am sorry we couldn’t have 
had more of them in the picture. They had 
gathered and waited for us one day when it was 
cloudy and we didn’t go. The Normal girl, 
standing close to me, and the teacher a little 
farther away, are in charge of the Sunday 


school. 
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ae THE LORD’S REMEMBRANCERS 4 


\= 
A Call to Prayer 


“The streams that turn the machinery 
of the world rise in solitary places.” — 
Moti. 


Some Things to Pray For 


Pray that every want mentioned in the 
want column may be supplied by some of 
God’s stewards. 

Pray that a piano may be given to 
Miss Rawlings for use in the kindergarten 
in Hangchow. The Reference Committee 
in China has approved of as King for this 
as a specific. God can direct the thought 
of one who can give without imperiling 
regular work. 

Pray that a good hand printing press 
outfit may be put in the hands of Mr. 
Moon of Kimpesi, Congo, to help in the 
training school. 


Pray that a small steam launch may be 


provided at Tchumbiri, Congo. Such a 
launch would quadruple distance down the 
river along which the missionaries stationed 
at Tchumbiri could do evangelistic work. 


Secret of Fruitfulness 


“As I traveled up and down the non- 
Christian world, making a comparative 
study of the progress of Christ’s kingdom in 
different sections of the great harvest field, 
the conviction became clear -and strong 
that those missions which have had offered 
for them the most real prayer are the 
missions which have had the largest and 
apparently the most enduring spiritual 
success. This explains why some missions 
and organizations have had larger and 
more spiritual results than others, even 
though they have been at work in more 
difficult fields and in the midst of more 
adverse conditions and circumstances.” 
— John R. Mott. 

The hearts of many women will throb 
with happiness as they read these words 
and realize that they far away, unknown, 
without great wealth, or high education 


have been vitally connected with the 
success of schools like Kemmendine and 
Nellore and Himeji, of training schools 
like Gauhati and Osaka, of hospitals like 
Nellore and Swatow. Others will question 
their own hearts sadly as they realize that 
they have never given of these golden 
coins of prayer. Thank God that faithful 
prayer knows no limits to the horizon of 
its influence. 

Following out John Mott’s suggestion 
cannot we take special schools or hospitals 
or missions for which to pray daily or 
hourly. As soon as we begin this prayer 
we find the need of knowing more that we 
may pray with more reality and sincerity. 

That we may make this matter very 
simple and very concrete let us think for 
example of the school at Himeji. How 
shall we support that school in prayer. 
Our hearts go out first to the principal, 
Edith Wilcox, left alone since the resig- 
nation of Miss Hiscox to bear the burden 
of this important school. We ask God to 
keep her calm and unruffled, to teach her 
how to preserve health and strength, to 
guide her in judgment and increase her 
joy. We remember the Japanese teachers 
asking God to make each one a power for 
Christ. We pray for the lonely matron 
that she may continue to be the spiritual 
mother of the girls and may be led into 
new graces of character. We pray with 
deep longing for the girls, asking God that 
none may come forth from this school 
without the clear vision of her duty to 
God and to others. We pray for the 
thirteen Sunday schools conducted by 
the students each week. 

Not all can pray for many schools, but 
all can make some one or more, as near and 
dear as the familiar home names never 
forgotten when we kneel to pray. It is 
such definiteness and personal interest that 
can actually double the usefulness of 
missionaries and converts. It is such 
backing they ask of us. To give it is not 
easy. It demands our best, but it pays. 
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Miss E. Crisenberry of Nowgong writes: 
“We are all safely back from vacations and 
a quartet once more after living in solos, 
duets and trios. Miss Hay is of course 
busy digging into the language and is 
getting quite talkative in Assamese. We 
still think you had her “made to order.” 
Miss Long is conducting her annual Bible 
Class for women and giving them a rich 
feast. Miss Doe is busy every minute 
with school work. It is no light task to 
oversee a boarding school of 100 girls of 
all ages and a day school of 250, teach 
English and normal classes, conduct gov- 
ernment correspondence, etc., but she is 
equal to it. It is a great privilege to have 
all these little Hindu and Mohammedan 
girls coming to kindergarten and school; 
to feel that they love and trust us mis- 
sionaries and our Christian teachers and 
to be invited and welcomed to their homes 
by their parents. It makes us long to be 
more faithful and true in all our work.” 


Mrs. I. Elliott of Mandalay, writes of 
a terrible cholera scourge; 164 died in one 
week, largely in our part of the city — the 
Burman quarter. There were five cases 
in a day in the bazaar at the back of the 
school and others along the streets on all 
sides, with four cases and two deaths on 
the compound. The victims were the 
eleven-year old son of the Burman pastor 
and a dear Christian girl in the high school. 
She says: “In less than a month I have had 
ten children offered to me. One poor 
woman in rags, with three naked children, 
actually crouched at my feet and implored 
me with tears to take any two of them. 
If I didn’t insist upon fees I could easily 
have an enrollment of nearly 200 in a short 
time. Prices have increased nearly 50 
per cent since June, so I am trying to be 
cautious and live within the income and 
must harden my heart to all these homeless, 
needy children.” 


Miss Viola C. Hill of Nanking writes: 
“You will be interested to know that we 
are enjoying Language School very much. 
Lilian van Hook and I have a room to- 
gether with a lovely Methodist family. 
It is almost a mile from the school so we 
get a fine walk four times a day. It is 


such an interesting walk, too, as there 
are Chinese homes of all descriptions along 
both sides of the road nearly all the way. 
We meet or pass the coolies with their 


heavy burdens swinging from poles across 


their shoulders, or pushing heavily loaded 
squeaking wheel-barrows. In the door 
ways and even out in the street are men, 
women and children eating rice as they 
visit with neighbors. There are several 
little ponds along our way where women 
are washing clothes or washing rice and 
green vegetables or the coolies are scrubbing 
their rickshas. We pass the Presbyterian 
and Friends’ Mission compounds and 
chapels and see the school girls passing to 
and fro. It all makes us more than ever 
eager to learn this language well so that 
we can get back to our own stations and 
be with our own girls there. I had such 
a happy time in Ningpo and am so glad 
that that is my station. Lilian is just as 


glad that Shaohsing is hers so we are both 


happy.” 


Mrs. Lewis of Ungkung writes: “Our 
Girls’ School opened October second with 
the largest enrollment we have ever had. 
Twenty-seven girls have enrolled to date. 
This fall term the boarding fees. are higher 
and have been paid in advance. The 
summer has been very dry and the main 
crops have failed, so it was with some 
anxiety that the teachers and I watched 
to see what the fate of our school would be. 
Can you imagine the joy of our hearts 
as each day we see these girls fairly tread- 
ing on each others’ toes in their narrow 
quarters? To be sure we are in the old 
residence, but it isn’t nearly big enough 
for our needs. The teachers tell me it 
takes all evening for the girls to get 
through with the daily baths, taking turns 
in the one little bathroom. Quite a num- 
ber of our old girls are back and also several 
new ones. The girls on an average are 
smaller than they were last term so that 
it is necessary to employ a woman to do 
the kitchen work. The girls tend their 
fine garden as usual working hard mornings 
and evenings in it. No rain for so long 
makes water so scarce that it is going to 
be hard to keep the garden growing unless 
the Lord pities and sends rain. 
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We are still praying for a new school 
building! Should this old residence we 
are now using be needed for a dwelling or 
otherwise, our girls would have to return 
to their homes for we could not possibly 
go back to the old dilapidated quarters, 
more dilapidated now than ever. We 
have lost neither heart nor hope of getting 
a new building soon.” 


Miss Ruth French of Yokohama writes: 
“TI am glad to say that the school does 
not seem at present to be suffering from 
any effect of the war. The number of 
pupils grows even in term time and the 
tuitions come in very well. Our dormitory 
is at present fuller than ever before; 
seventy-eight people sit down together in 
the dining room, and if three more girls 
should enter we should have to begin to 
turn people away. 

“The teachers are all working loyally 
during Miss Converse’s absence. The 
drawing and history teacher, we are sorry 
to say, has had to take a term off because 
of ill health, but that extra work has been 
cheerfully and gladly taken over by the 
present force although they were all very 
busy without the addition.” 


Miss Relyea of Kinhwa is rejoicing over 
the splendid trained evangelistic worker 
she has.just secured from the advanced 
interdenominational Bible training school 
at Nanking. “Miss Shen is our first 
educated and thoroughly trained evan- 
gelist.” Here is a foot binding incident. 
“The work is going on nicely. We are 
proud of our girls in the day school, they 
are so eager to study. When the doors 
are opened at 7.30 a.m. you will find most 
of them crowding to get in. Last week I 
had to dismiss three of them, all under 
thirteen. Their parents took the bindings 
off the little, cramped, broken feet for a 
few days, and in spite of all I could say 
they had them bound up as tight as ever 
in a few days, so I sent for the mothers and 
told them unless they would take off the 
bandages and keep them off, I could not 
have the children in the school. So they 
took the girls away, the poor little girls 
hugging their new books tight in their 
arms, crying all the way as they were led 
from the school. My own eyes were 
pretty watery, but we have just got to be 
firm with regard to this awful custom of 
foot-binding. ‘The poorer, ignorant classes 
are very unwilling to unbind the feet of 
their little daughters, while among the 
better class of people they are not only 
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doing away with foot binding, but desire 
an education for their girls.” 


Miss Mary Cressey of Ningpo writes: 
“You will perhaps be interested to hear 
from this corner of the world and learn, 
if you do not already know it, that your 
South Dakota missionary has got back to 
her field safe and sound after an ideal 
voyage across the Pacific and is very glad 
to be here. I am glad that the new girls 
came early enough to have a little time in 
the stations where they are to work later 
before going to Nanking. Miss Hill was 
here almost three weeks and spent some 
little time at the school getting a little 
acquainted with the girls and seeing how 
things are, getting acquainted with us 
and the others in the station and she went 
away yesterday feeling that she belongs 
here and knows what she is coming to 
when she gets through at the Language 
School, so that, instead of rather dreading 
the time, she is looking forward to it as a 
homecoming. She studied diligently on 
our Ningpo colloquial three hours a day 
the last two weeks she was here and made 
remarkable progress in it.” 


Miss Carpenter of Tokyo writes: “I am 
sure one feature of our work is unique. 
We have the son of a Buddhist priest in 
our kindergarten and he also attends 
Sunday school; while his father and mother 
have been indefatigable in their efforts to 
find us an abiding place for our work — in 
fact we owe the place we have procured to 
them. The wife spent an entire morning 
taking my Bible woman and me to see the 
places she thought we might procure. 
Altho we may be turned out of our building 
any day, parents still bring their children 
and beg us to take them even if they have 
to stand. We are compelled to turn them 
away as every bench is crowded.” 


‘Mrs. Heinrichs of Ramapatnam writes: 
“Our Seminary teacher, Mr. V. C. Jacobu, 
who went as a missionary to South Africa 
some years ago, returned three years ago 


on account of broken health. His wife, 
who was one of my school girls years ago, 
died last year and recently he married 
Rachel, one of my orphan girls — and 
such a splendid, all-round girl! She took 
nurse training in Nellore hospital and willi 
shortly go with her husband to South 
Africa, whither he returns, being fully 
convinced that God is calling him back to 
that great work of shepherding the Telugus 
in South Africa. Jacobu was born in this 
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compound and had his early training in 
this mission school, so you see we are 
doing something pretty big in the sending 
out of two foreign missionaries, John 
Rungiah being the first. As I review the 
21 years since I took up the work of this 
school, I can only praise God for what He 
has permitted it to accomplish. A gentle- 
man of some standing recently suggested 
that the Y.M.C.A. Camp be held here 
annually “for,” he said, “there is an 
atmosphere about Ramapatnam which one 
finds no where else.” That is true. 


N ellie Yaba, Heroine 


Many remember with affection the young 
Karen woman who spoke in our churches 
and sang so sweetly of the call of Burma 
for the gospel. Today this splendidly 
trained young woman has returned to 
work alone on one of the frontier stations 
of upper Burma. She is taking respon- 


sibilities that might daunt the strongest 
and carrying them joyfully in the strength 
of the Lord. Let us not forget to pray for 
this brave girl who turned her back on 
flattering calls to service in easier spheres 
that she might go back to uplift the lowly 
in one of the obscure corners of Burma. 
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MISS YABA’S MESSAGE 


“Tt is a great blessing to be able to live 
over in thought the pleasant, helpful days 
spent in U.S.A., and I realize now that my 
experiences there were really the prepara- 
tion for my work here. My work here is 
quite different from that in other stations 
as, being all alone, I have about everything 
to do. My heart is full of praise and joy 
and gratitude that we have a wonderful 
God who can supply our needs. This 
place is famous for malarial fever but I 
have been here nearly three years and 
have escaped it so far. Our school work 
is growing slowly. As yet we have only 
one village school but we hope to add 
another one next year. In Papun, Salween 
District there are 235 church members and 
our yearly subscription is over Rs. 3,000. 
As far as the average giving is concerned, 
Papun church is the banner church in 
Burma. My children are praying for you 
and the work there. Friday is set apart 
for America and I know you are praying 
for us.” 

Surely this missionary will be rememe 
bered in our prayers. 


it 


TOKYO KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL GRADUATION, MARCH 1915—THE THREE AMERICAN 
TEACHERS ARE MISSES ALICE BIXBY, HARRIETT DITHRIDGE AND AMY CROSBY 
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Our Monthly Chat 

This is the beginning of our new fiscal 
year; the time when all business concerns 
take stock of existing conditions, and 
consider carefully where and how they 
may strengthen their organization and 
improve methods. We, who are in the 
biggest business of all, our King’s Busi- 
ness, must not be behind worldly concerns 
at any point. What improvement and 
growth can we make in 1916? 

Are you organized in the best way 
possible? Read the article upon or- 
ganization in this department, and study 
the organization “Sonata” at the end of 
the “‘ Missionary Cook Book” (450 E. 30th 
St., Chicago, or Ford Building, Boston; 
35 cts.). If this aggregation of suggestions 
does not meet your case exactly, work out 
your own form of variation. Let this be 


your aim: to find some way of uniting all 
the women of your church in the whole 
program of world saving. The day has 
gone by when it is wise or profitable to 
divide our forces of Christian women into 
the three old camps of Aid Society, Home 


Missions and Foreign Missions. The t 
istooimmense. Division means weakness: 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” “We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
That is absolutely true. We must unite 
our forces to fight the powers of evil. 

Having the best form of organization, 
we must bring every woman in the church 
and congregation into it. Don’t fear to 
ask this ‘every woman.” She needs the 
connection and the work for her own 
soul’s good. Keep the membership cam- 
paign going till every one is won. 

And having won the women, how will 
you hold them, and develop in them a 
consuming zeal for the coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom? That is a question of your 
programs and your methods, and they 
are vitally important. Once more let me 
refer you to the missionary recipes of the 
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Cook Book, both for the “how not to 
do it,” and the reverse. Bear in mind 
that the main object of the program is to 
inform and to make real the conditions and 
needs of the work which we are supporting. 
There are many, many methods of doing 
this. Let us have a symposium upon the 
subject right here, in this department. 
Here is one suggestion for a starter. 
Become, first, of all, intimately acquainted 
with the missionaries and the work which 
your District is carrying. Have your 
missionaries visit you in groups and tell 
in the first person about themselves and 
their work. You do not realize, unless you 
have done it, how interesting this is. 
Have your missionary map hanging, and 
let each missionary use it as she tells you 
what she is doing. It is a fine idea, too, 
to have the woman or girl who represents 
a missionary on this program keep up the 
impersonation, watch for every bit of 
news that comes in concerning her mis- 
sionary, and report what she finds during 
the time given on your program to current 
events. The information will come partly 
h Missions, and partly through 
thé’ foreign letters which our District 
Foreign Vice-Presidents send about to 
the Association Secretaries. If your circle 
isn’t getting them, ask your Association 
Secretary about it. If she doesn’t get 
them, she can refer back to the State 
Secretary, and she to the Foreign Vice 
President of the District. Every circle 
ought to have these letters, to be read or 
reported upon at every Foreign program. 
One other point, and I’m done for this 
month. If your circle has not been 
paying its money in quarterly, begin now. 
It is so much easier, and so much better 
for all concerned to do the work this way. 
No matter if for over forty years your 
women have waited for one grand agony 
in March. That is not the best way, and 
it is particularly hard for our district 
Treasurers, who freely give their services. 
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They have to keep house and clean house 
just like all the rest of us. Don’t kill 
them off in March. Send out your pledge 
cards now and get a pledge from each 
woman of what she will pay each quarter — 
or month, or week,—and then make 
practical arrangements for getting that 
money in and sent each quarter to the 
District Treasury. So shall you (and she) 
have great content. 
Martua H. MacLetsu. 


Fine Suggestions from an Association 
Secretary 


The Secretary of Bloomfield Association, 
Illinois, reports plans for visiting every 
church in her Association that has not 
already a Woman’s Circle and a W. W. G. 
Chapter, and helping the women and girls 
to organize. Several of these churches 
have already been visited, and others will 
be before the end of our Society year in 
May. 

For the Midyear Conference on Wom- 
en’s and Young Women’s work in the 
Association she presents the following 
plans, which seem so good to the Chicago 
office that I am passing them on to others, 
without Mrs. Pool’s knowledge, but I am 
sure, with her consent. 

Where every eye could see them, she 
hung a slogan, a large map of the Asso- 
ciation, and a chart. The slogan was as 
follows: 


FORWARD 





Together— To Get Her 











Each letter of “Forward” was on a 


cardboard heart. Under it hung the 
slogan printed on muslin. 

The enlarged map of the Association 
was drawn on muslin (by the husband of 
this Secretary too, a true brother-in-law). 
On it were pasted little blue stars, one for 
each circle in the Association formed 
previous to this year. Mrs. Pool takes it 
about with her, as she forms the new circles, 
and for each one puts on a red star. For 


the Guild Chapters she uses another seal. 
The map was hung at the Midyear Con- 
ference, so that every woman present 
could see just where the Association stood. 

On the chart she had arranged in order 
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the names of all the Association officers, 
with their pictures so far as they could be 
had. Think what a fine comprehensive 
and intimate knowledge of their Asso- 
ciation these women will have! 

At the Roll Call of the churches Mrs. 
Pool had all the Presidents of Circles with 
her on the platform, and each responded 
to the following list of questions: 

1. Has the work during the past year 

been encouraging? 

2. Did you observe State Day? 

(a) Did you send Ic. per member for 
State Expense fund to State 
Treasurer? 

(b) Did you send 2c. per member for 
Association Expense fund to 
Association Treasurer? 

3. Have you adopted the standard of 
excellence? 

(a) Did you fill out slips and return to 
State Secretary by Oct. 10, 1915? 
How many points did your circle 
attain? 

(b) Will you fill out slips and return 
to State Secretary by Oct. 10, 
1916? 

4. Have you met your apportionment? 
Do you send your money in quar- 
terly? 

5. How many Mission Study Classes do 
you have? What textbooks do 
you use? 

6. What kind of programs do you use at 
your regular meetings? Do you 
use the magazine Missions at each 
meeting? How? 

7. Did you send a delegate to State 
Convention 1915? Is your circle 
planning to send President or some 
delegate to state Convention 1916? 

8. Are you planning to bring a large 
delegation to the Association meet- 
ing next fall? Will you do all you 
can to make the woman’s sessions 
at this meeting the best Bloomfield 
has ever had? 

9. Have you a W. W. G. Chapter, or 
Light Bearers? 

(a) If so— when organized? 

(b) If not— would you like one? 

10. What are your plans for a Forward 
Movement in 1916? 

11. Date of Organization. 

12. Date of Regular Monthly Meeting. 
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WANTS FOR SOMEBODY TO FILL 


IS THAT SOMEBODY YOU? 


**T see you play middleman for Santa Claus, 
so I want to whisper two needs of our woman’s 
school. One is money enough for a school 
clock; the other for a small organ. The clock 
costs $3.50 and the organ $40.00 including transit 
up the river from Shanghai.” 

Who wants to play Santa Claus? 
Beulah E. Bassett, Suifu, China. 

Money can be sent by post office order. 

Wanted— For the Nellore Hospital — 400 
yards of unbleached sheeting for single beds. 
This means 160 sheets 23 yards long. ‘The best 
way to send these is to send in care of Miss N. 
G. Prescott, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 
Each package should be plainly marked “ for 
Nellore Hospital,” and five two cent stamps in- 
closed with each sheet to pay freight. Miss 
Prescott will see that the sheets are sent out 
with the baggage of out-going missionaries. 

Sheets should be hemmed and long enough to 
measure a full 2} yards after hemming. Helping 
Hand will announce how many sheets have been 
sent in. If you have good single sheets already 
made don’t hold them back because they are not 
unbleached. ‘Two Sunday school classes could 
cooperate; the boys buying the sheet, and the 
girls hemming it. 

Wanted for the Nellore Hospital — 400 cakes of 
ivory soap. Send as above to Miss Prescott and 
enclose a stamp with each cake to pay freight. 


Write to 


MRS. MONTGOMERY SAYS: 


Dear Anna Linker who returned to her field 
in the fall made bold to send in a request for the 
want column just before she went. It wasn’t 
printed because the editor had fear and too little 
faith. Fear that the gift might interfere with 
getting the absolutely necessary apportionment. 
But when these words are read the books will be 
closed, and perhaps there will be some one who 
has this typewriter in trust for just this purpose. 
Miss Linker wrote: ‘“‘ You know the stone wall 
came in answer to an appeal in Helping Hand, 
when after the twenty-five bullocks and goats 
had one morning destroyed every green sprig 
about the bungalow I sat down and poured out 
my soul to you, and the appeal was printed. 
An Oliver or other good typewriter would be 
such a help and saving of time and strength.” 

Now all who want to help may send to me 
stamps, or ten cent pieces, or quarters, and I 
know there will enough come to get a typewriter 
that can be sent out when the missionaries go in 
the fall. If some one has a good reliable type- 
writer he wants to give, send it to Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass., in care of Miss N. G. Prescott, 
and that will go out with some new missionary. 
I want Miss Linker’s machine to come in 
hundreds of little love gifts from those who know 
her and her work. Pray God it may be so. 

The appeal last month brought in such a 
snowstorm of stamps and gifts that over $200 
have been sent to our suffering Baptist brethren 
in France. Some who were left out on that can 
get in a nickel share on the typewriter. 
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Good News from the Endowment Lady 


Thank God for the simplicity of childlike 
faith! One dear and busy Baptist girl has put 
her slight shoulders to the task of raising $100,- 
000 as an endowment fund for her beloved 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. She offered to handle subscriptions for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening 
Post and Country Gentleman, giving her entire 
agent’s commission to the fund. Then she 
asked as many women as favored the endow- 
ment idea to become “ Dollar Women” — 
giving a dollar a year for this purpose. 

Here is what dear May Leavis writes. Years 
after when her faith has had its triumphant 
vindication it will be sweet to turn back to old 
files of Missions and see how the big endow- 
ment had its roots in the faith of a girl who did 
what she could. She.writes: 

More than $300 from one church for the En- 
dowment Fund! The “ Endowment Lady ” 
is quite excited over this largest gift yet received, 
and hastens to share her joy with the other 
Baptists who already have a share in the Fund 
(she knows from their letters that they will be 
just as interested and happy as she is), and with 
those who haven’t given yet but who are going 
to be “ Dollar Women ” just as soon as they can. 
Here is the report: | 

* Collected in the First Highland Baptist Church of 


Springfield, Mass., W. W. Weeks, D.D., pastor, for the 
Endowment Fund: 





DAREN ETET Soo as covet ceerecucade $26. 
BOBCUAGE BIOs cic wsivonvecsnaccaee 276.00 
$302.00 


With a small sum yet to follow. 

Those Who Gave: Eleven classes in the Bible School 
assisted in raising money for this purpose. The class 
making the largest contribution — $84—-was the 
woman’s class known as Miss Bowman’s Class, named 
for its teacher. The largest gift made by members of 
the church not enrolled in the Bible School was $50, 
given by Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Bowman. 

How We Did It: A canvass of the resident member- 
ship of the church was carried through with fair suc- 
cess, women doing the soliciting and inviting both men 
and women to give; but care was taken that no confu- 
sion should arise between donations for the Endowment 
Fund and the regular missionary giving under the 
apportionment plan.” 

The “ Endowment Lady ” would like to add 
that the High School teacher who conducted 
this businesslike and successful campaign 
modestly requested that her name be omitted 
from the report. Here’s to her and her efficient 
assistants! May their example be followed in 
other churches. 

Send your dollars and your magazine sub- 
scriptions to Miss M. H. Leavis, West Medford, 
Mass., who is authorized to receive them. 

Norte. — Every subscription to the magazines 
listed above means thirty cents added to the 


fund. 
ke KR EF 


Why shouldn’t you have your substitute? 
One American woman, a stenographer, has 
more than a thousand converts won 
through the substitutes she has supported 
on the foreign field. What an investment 
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CONDUCTED BY MARGARET T, APPLEGARTH 


HEN \ X TINTER 
OMAN’S ORK 

For robins and housecleaning time have 
come! And neighbors hang over the back 
fence to exchange notes about the best 
ways to beat mattresses, to store away 
comfortables, to put new life into pillows 
and to stretch curtains: my, how they do 
love to pass on their “finds”; they even 
warm up to the Ragman in giving him old 
scraps. And all the time the bright-eyed 
robins are weaving the funniest little 
scraps of débris into their nests! 

Now please “let’s pretend” that I’m 
the Fence or the Ragman, whichever you 
please — only I do want you to ‘‘ Whisper 
Wise Gossip” about your tried and true 
methods for cleaning up your missionary 
society. 

(1) For example, take “mattresses”’: 
How do you keep your members from 
lazily lying down on the society all the 
time? How do you keep awake, and not 
rest contented with the traditions of your 
predecessors? (2) The society ‘‘Comfort- 
ables!”” How can you keep members and 
officers from being complacent? Everyone 
knows that too heavy comfortables should 
be stored away part of the year— how 
shelve them painlessly? (3) “Pillows”! 
Once when a little girl I misunderstood 
someone to say of a very fat pompous 
deacon: ‘‘There’s the pillow of our 
church!” So often our society pillars 
don’t hold up their heads high enough to 
bear the real burden, but gently incline 
to “cushion comfort’ — how jack them 
up perpendicularly? 

Since December first a hundred ‘‘ Penny- 
For-Your-Thoughts” letters and cards 


OES | 
ROWS» 


have been answered, giving “‘self-starters”’; 
now it’s your turn, for from my side of the 
fence come these housewifely queries! 
Please mail me by April twentieth lots of 


your pet schemes, so that they may duly 
make their appearance in these columns: 
a veritable “Works Well Grab-bag” from 
which each of us may snatch something 
suggestive — “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive!” Do 1T Now! 

A number of requests have come in 
regard to what is meant by “An April 
Monsoon.” It is an “April Shower” under 
an oriental name for a downpour of 
presents. Write to Miss Burr, 450 East 
30th St., Chicago enclosing a one cent 
stamp for a copy of “How You Might 
Help the Missionaries,” also see want 
columns in Tidings and Helping Hand 
departments to discover what a variety 
of odds and ends are acceptable to our 
missionaries at home and abroad. For 
invitations prepare a side view of an open 
umbrella, on the back of which write: 





COME! — 


To an April Monsoon 
on the afternoon 
of April nine 
(Rain or shine!) 











also stating what the “ticket of admission” 
will be: spool of thread, thimble, pins or 
pencils, etc. Santa Claus, in costume, 
could be there to assure you that a shower 
like yours is more acceptable to him than 
snow in December; then in nice Santa 
Claus language let him speak of ‘‘Showers 
of ‘Blessing,” i.e.; the good your little 
Christmas box will do. Afterwards tiny 
*‘Rain-dears” in mackintoshes, carrying 
open umbrellas, may serve refreshments. 

' Then in June do try this brand new 
scheme, for by then two things will be 
true: your faithful workers should receive 
some recognition, and all of you should 
have something tangible to “carry over” 
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into the vacation months, — which opens 
up a rare opportunity for introducing some 
of our splendid home and foreign mission 
literature. So try a meeting called “Sweet 
Girl Graduates,” having a picture of one 
on your poster, announcing that the 
degrees of B.A., M.A., P.H.D. and L.L.D. 
will be conferred on a number of blushing 
damsels— “‘come and watch for the 
blush!” At the meeting have a large 
chart in plain view listing the events of 
the evening as follows: (omit the paren- 
thetical explanations from the chart, they 
are for your benefit alone.) 


I. FINAL EXAMS (7.45-8.15 p.m.) 

(A sort of spelling-bee affair, asking ques- 
tions on each program presented during 
past year. Little Phi Betta Kappa 
keys could be given to the best “scholars.” 


II. CLASS DAY EXERCISES (8.15-8.30 p.m.) 

1. Class Poem Sung. (World Wide 
Guild Song, written by Miss Vassar. 
See March “ Missions.’’) 

2. Class History. (Secretary’s report of 
the year.) 

3. Class Gift. 

4. Class Prophecy. 
plans.) 

5. Planting the Class Tree. (This may 
be the devotional. Read Rev. 22: 
1 and 2, emphasizing in prayer the 
fact that the tree of life yields its 
fruit every month—no vacation 
in its fruit bearing!) 

III. GRADUATING EXERCISES 

P.M.) 

1. Valedictory. (Subject: “What Can 
I Do with my Life this Summer?” 
A twenty minute talk by a girl in 
cap and gown.) 

2. Presentation of Diplomas. 


(Treasurer’s report.) 


(Future hopes and 


(8.30-9.00 


These diplomas are the “carry-over” 
part of the program, for each “diploma” 
should contain one each of the following 
leaflets, rolled into a scroll and tied with a 
ribbon, — provide enough diplomas for 
each girl likely to be present. 

Order from L‘terature Department, 
Woman’s Bapt. Home Mission Society, 
2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago: (1) Record 
of the Year, 1914-15; (2) “A Healing 


Force”; (3) “The Household of Stepha- 
nas”; (4) “The Practical Life of the 
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Training School”; (5) “How it Hap- 
pened”; (6) “The Open Door”; (7) 
“Today in the Japanese House”; (8) 
“The New Day”; (9) “Those Barrels.” 
(All free.) 

Order from Literature Department, 
Woman’s Bapt. Foreign Mission Society, 
450 East 30th St., Chicago: (1)“Story of 
the Year,” 1914-15; (2) ‘““How You Might 
Help the Missionaries”; (3) Six “Pencil 
Sketches,” on “Assam,” “Burma,” 
“China,” “India,” “Japan” “The Philip- 


' pines”; (4) “Oriental Costumes and How 


to Make Them”; (5) “What Can I do for 
My Master this Year?” (6) “Our Deepest 
Need”; (7) “How?” (8) “Is it Fair?” 
(9) “Oriental Question for Baptist Wom- 
en.” (All free.) 

N.B. All of this literature is free, but in 
ordering, either send sufficient stamps to 
cover postage, or write promising to remit 
postage at once on receipt of package and 
then remit. 

The President should present the diplo- 
mas with mock solemnity, calling first the 
names of the girls who have made posters, 
invitations or charts during the year, — 
as they stand in line before her, she con- 
tinues: “It gives me great pleasure on 
behalf of the faculty and in recognition of 
the noble work you have done this year to 
confer on you the degree B.A.: ‘Born 
Artists,’ with all the rights and privileges 
connected therewith!” The same formula 
should be used in each case, substituting the 
different titles: second, the girls acting on 
the Membership Committee should receive 
the degree M.A.: “Membership Aug- 
mented”; third, those on the Program 
Committee P.H.D.: “Programs Harmoni- 
ously Delivered”; fourth, all the rest of 
the audience then rise to receive an L.L.D.: 
“Learners Listened Dutifully.” The Presi- 
dent in a parting speech should sternly 
forbid the opening of diplomas until the 
graduating class reaches home, and should 
give a parting admonition that one leaflet 
a day be read as long as they ‘ast — then 
begin all over again! 


HY ASTE 


Cc RADUATES 
HEN ISDOM \¥ 


RATIS? 


Marcaret T, APPLEGARTH, 
593 Park Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Preparedness! 

Preparedness! What a sensation that 
particular combination of vowels and con- 
sonants has caused! Do you believe in it? 

Some of us do, and you will think we do 
when I tell you some of the things that 
have been prepared for our Worth While 
Girls. 

First, you will be glad to know that a 
large quantity of the new W.W.G. song 
has been printed, so that now we are 
prepared to furnish more than one copy to 
a Chapter. Send for them to me. Then 
Miss Prescott, on behalf of the Foreign 
Society, has prepared a fine program called 
World Wide Guild, More: W’s for Worth 
While Girls. It is an outline for one 
meeting and every new Society, and in- 
deed every Chapter, new or old, should 
send five cents to Miss Burr, or to the 
State Secretary of Literature or to me; 
for it explains all about the Why and 
Wherefore, the Whence and the Who, and 
six other W’s in their relation to the Guild. 
It has a stunning cover, white paper 
printed in our royal blue, and every well- 
regulated society should have one. 

Many inquiries have come as to the 
particular recognition to be given those 
who fulfil the conditions of the Reading 
Contest as explained in January Missions, 
and I am now prepared to say that recog- 
nition will be given in Missions to the 
State showing the largest number of those 
who read two books out of the four men- 
tioned. In order to be perfectly fair the 
percentage will be reckoned according to 
the Guild Membership, which latter 
figures will be obtained from the annual 
report blanks of March, 1916. It has also 
been decided that the Association in each 
State having the largest percentage should 
be publicly recognized at the time of the 
State Convention. In addition to the 
membership of Guild Chapters reported 
in the annual report to the National So- 
cieties in March, it was decided that 
readers secured by the Guild, and reported 
by them, should be counted in the contest, 
whether such readers were members of the 
Guild or not. So, for the honor of your 
Association and your State, get all the 
readers you possibly can. 

These are some of the plans of pre- 
paredness for you, and I am wondering 
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how many of you are prepared to send 
delegates to the various annual meetings 
that are coming in April and May. There 
will be a Guild session, I am quite sure, in 
connection with each district meeting 
which will represent the foreign work, and 
many states will have their annual meetings 
for the home mission work. Find out all 
the details from your state secretaries and 
directors in regard to these meetings, and 
then do plan to send one or more delegates, 
according to distance and expense, that 
you may come into personal acquaintance 
with your district and state leaders and 
missionaries. See February Mussions, 
page 158, “How to Finance It,” for a 
capital suggestion. By the way, that 
Cook Book is one of the cleverest things 
in modern missionary literature, full of 
suggestions for missionary meetings, posi- 
tive and negative, home and foreign, and 
you will get value received for your 25 cents 
if you will make the investment. Then, 
there are the meetings of the Northern 
Baptist Convention to be held in Minne- 
apolis, May 17-24. We are to have a 
W.W.G. session one evening there, and 
probably the new play by Miss Applegarth, 
“Broken China,” will be given. It is 
just as fine and forceful as Miss Apple- 
garth’s sketches always are, and I recom- 
mend it for circle use with all my heart. 
But to return to Minneapolis! We expect 
to have some special certificates for the 
500 Star Chapters which will be given out 
at that time. We shall hope for a large 
representation of Western girls there. 

I wish there were space to print some of 
the nice letters I have received full of origi- 
nal ideas and songs. The World Wide 
Guild has come to stay, but I am more and 
more impressed with the fact that we must 
guard against substituting all the lovely 
accessories such as pins, and songs, and 
flowers, for the real fundamenial aim and 
purpose of our organization. Our business 
is to learn all we can of the facts of Mis- 
sions, that our minds may become en- 
riched, and our hearts may respond to the 
cry of those who need our loving Saviour. 

‘TI gave my life for thee; 

What hast thou given for me?” 
Faithfully yours, 
Atma J. NoBLE 
207 Anderson Place. 
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The White Page 


The hopeful thing about life is that there 
are always times when one may give a sigh 
of relief and say, “‘There! that is done with. 
It is finished forever. Now I can make a 
new start!” Just there, one turns the 
page, and there appears a fresh and un- 
filled sheet. 

Now, nothing has greater possibilities 
than a clean, unwritten page. Why, the 
noblest plan or most heroic history might 
find a place there, had one the mind to 
write it! To the dullest, the empty page 
can be nothing but an inspiration. 


The Vision 


Such a fresh beginning lies now before 
the woman whose heart is in the spreading 
of the message of the Master. On March 
31st she turned over the page whereon 
were crowded the perplexing figures and 
facts that spelled for her so much of work 
and worry and love. Perhaps she was 
tired and thought that she would rest 
awhile. Then she caught the Vision of the 
White Page. All the enthusiasm for the 
missionary enterprise which was within 
her, burst forth at the inspiration of it. 
And now she is making ready in the glad- 
ness of service to write a worthy record for 


the New Year. 


A Letter from the Trenches 


Two years ago Mrs. Marie Conversano, 
our Italian missionary at Ellis Island, 
spoke in Sidney, New York. At the close 
of the meeting a young Italian came to her 
and said: “I should like to ask you a 
question. I have been converted and am 
working on the railroad and telling my 
companions there about Jesus Christ. 
Today I received a letter asking me to 
come back to Italy and go into the army. 
What shall I do?” 


The little missionary thought a minute 
and then answered, “‘ You know the Good 
Book says, ‘Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.’” 

Six weeks later this same young man 
came to Mrs. Conversano at Ellis Island 
and said, “I am going back to Italy. You 
know you:told me to. Will you give me 
some Italian testaments? I can work 
with the soldiers and on the steamer as well 
as here.” Mrs. Conversano gave him the 
books and went to the boat with him to 
wish him Godspeed. 

Before three months had passed, a letter 
and his picture came back to tell this 
story. Through his efforts twenty were 
converted on the steamer on the way over. 
Arrived there, he had begun at once to 
hold meetings every night for the soldiers 
to teach them the Bible and English. 
When ordered to the front of battle, he had 
gone willingly. He wrote: 


“My dear Mrs. Conversano: You cannot 
imagine how happy I was to receive your 
letter while I was with my regiment, mak- 
ing a way amid the snow to a forest of pines. 
Our trenches are only 150 yards away from 
theenemy. Not being satisfied to read the 
letter alone, I gave it to some of my fellow 
soldiers to read. And they salute you. 

“TI am always telling them of the place 
where you work, of what you do and of 
how I came to meet you. This gives me 
the opportunity to speak to them of Christ. 
They listen to me gladly and very often I 
read the gospel to them and pray. I have 
a prayer-meeting every night with the 
soldiers who sleep under my tent. You 
were right when you said, ‘God will take 
care of you,’ because it is only through Him 
that I am now alive after six months in the 
trenches. Every day I have been under 
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the fire of the enemy, but my armor has 
always been the Word of God and faith 
and courage have never failed me. 

“We are in a mountain 3000 feet high, 
covered with snow, and the cold js terrible. 
I pray that God will spare me, so that I may 
come back to America and let my voice 
ring out in telling what God has done for 
me. 

“With best regards, I am your friend in 
Christ, 

“ Major Corporal Daminano Rossi.” 


A postal card written the 10th of Jan- 
uary brought the good news that he was 
still alive and working for the Master. 
Could there be a more thrilling example 
of the importance of reaching foreigners 
here in our own country?— Martua J. 
BarNES. 

i 


A Cuban Pilgrimage 


(The Board of Managers of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
have sent as their representatives, Mrs. 
Westfall and Mrs. Miller, to visit the 
schools and missions which the society is 
supporting in Cuba, Porto Rico and Cen- 
tral America. Other members of the 
Board accompanied these representatives 
on their trip. This is the first of a series 
of letters which we hope to have from them, 
telling from close observation, of the work 
which the Baptist women of the north are 
doing for the Spanish-speaking people of 
the South. Ed.) 


Our boat slipped into the bottle-shaped 
harbor of Havana with the old Moro 
Castle frowning down upon us from the 
cliffs, and anchored in the bay. We 
gazed curiously at the strange city, with 
its low houses, pink, blue and lavender, with 
palms rising against the sky line, and 
thought of the earlier pilgrims who had 
gazed upon the strange scene,— our 
missionaries and teachers, who had left 
home to come to this distant island. We 
rejoiced that we were on our way to see 
them, and should soon know what their 
experiences had been, and what was their 
environment and success. Three members 
of our Woman’s Board of Home Missions, 
and the state director of our work in Con- 
necticut were about to disembark and 
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begin their pilgrimage through the island. 

Our musings were suddenly disturbed by 
the summons to assemble in the dining 
room, where a taciturn doctor, attended by 
a satellite with a glass of clinical ther- 
mometers, made his way about, thrusting 
one into the mouth of each of us, each 
successive thrust checking some of the tide 
of mirth, until at last forty or more victims 
of the Cubans’ thoroughness of medical 
inspection sat silent but still mirthful until 
the stern doctor had read our temperatures 
and dismissed us. After we had passed 
the customs inspectors, we were allowed 
to land, and found ourselves at the mercy 
of. the screaming hackdrivers and hotel 
runners, until we were finally captured and 
landed at a real Cuban hotel. Of our 
experiences there, we do not write. No 
picture is available of the smallest member 
of our company trying to fling garments 
over a line suspended eight feet high in the 
top of a carved wardrobe. Nor shall we 
dwell on the sufferings of the tallest member 
of our company who was quite too long 
for her mattress. 

We made a short visit to the Catholic 
orphan asylum, the only good thing, the 
Cubans had left. On one side of the 
building, open to the street, is a small 
shutter; inside is a revolving shelf on 
which a woman may lay her baby and flee. 
The weight on the shelf presses a bell 
which wakens the “sister,” who sleeps just 
inside. She takes the child, strips it of 
any identification tag, and the baby 
becomes part of the establishment, to be 
reared a Roman Catholic. We saw dozens 
of these little waifs, some of them but a 


few days old, 


A happy visit was made to the school 
coriducted by southern Baptists, where 
joyous little boys and girls, many of them 
from Catholic homes, were attending a 
fine elementary school and were willing to 
study the Bible for the sake of the good, 
solid education that accompanied it. The 
parents prefer no Bible, but have to accept 
it if their children enjoy the benefits of the 
school. 


In Havana came Dr. and Mrs. Barnes, 
Dr. Brink and our director of missions in 
Cuba, Mr. Howells. To these, we four 


women joyously attached ourselves, sure 
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MISS WAIDMAN’S SCHOOL AT CAMAGUEY, CUBA: NOTE THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE 


CUBAN 


that all mission and educational doors 
would be open to us, — as they were. 

Of our first night on a Cuban sleeper 
much might be said. One member of our 
party wrote her husband for congratu- 
lations on the fact that she was not the 
‘cream of the earth,” else morning would 
have churned her to butter. All night the 
moon shone, and through the open windows 
we saw the great, royal palm trees, the 
jungles of luxurious foliage, and the 
broad-leaved banana trees, where great 
clumps of parasites hung. The sight of 
native huts thatched with palm and made 
of banana leaves made us feel that we had 
left civilization far behind. In the morn- 
ing we rode through miles of sugar-cane, 
passed huts so remote, so rude, so full of 
children that we could scarcely wait to 
reach the school to know that somewhere, 
someone was working for this needy coun- 
try. 


CHILDREN 


A railroad restaurant furnished us a 
breakfast of coconut pie, a stew of onions, 
olives, garlic and meat, with a few fried 
plantains. Finally, thirsty and hot, we 
came to our first stopping-place, Ciego de 
Avila. 

We hurried to the church, connected 
with which was the little patio or parsonage. 
The church was a néat building with its 
gallery fitted up for one class-room, the 
rear of the church furnishing another. 
While the men of our party held a con- 
ference with the pastor, his wife and five 
children were left to entertain the visitors. 
As they spoke no English and we no 
Spanish, there were a few moments of 
embarrassment. One of the ladies sug- 
gested that we sing an American song. 
We did and in return, the little family sang 
for us our dear, familiar hymn, “I think 
when I read that sweet story of old,” and 
“When He cometh, when He cometh to 
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make up His jewels.” We joined in and 
sang happily together for we had found a 
common bond. We knew we were all 
children of the dear Heavenly Father. 
After that we seemed to understand the 
children -better as they brought us their 
school and exercise books, read and recited 
for us and told us their ages and names. 
The mother teaches in our school and the 
five children are students there. At 
present we have no American teacher in 
this remote town. 

Another long train brought us_ to 
Camaguey, and we saw the first of our 
teachers at work. Miss Isabel Waidman 
has an excellent and attractive school of 
thirty children. They were lovely little 
children with eyes like stars and showed 
the result of excellent training. Miss 
Waidman has the advantage of being 
associated with an excellent pastor and 
with his helpful wife. At tea Miss Waid- 
man entertained us and gave an account 
of her work. ‘She longs for a baby organ, 
that the same song may be sung through- 
out in the same key instead of in three 
keys. She also wanted some modest bits 


of furniture, and a cistern, free from 


mosquitoes. 

Do you know who teaches at the seaport 
town of Manzanillo? Why, cheery Miss 
McCarty, with her Irish blue eyes and her 
wavy hair. A model of brightness and 
good equipment is her school. 

And do you know about historic Bay- 
amo, that heroic city which was burned by 
patriots who would rather lose it than have 
it fall into the hands of the Spaniards? 
This new city is only four or five years old 
and is planted on the ruins of the old town. 
The people are very indifferent to religion. 
A small chapel, built on the burned ruins 
of the Catholic Cathedral, suffices for their 
‘religious exercises. Here the Baptists 
have a church and one of our girls from the 
Training School, Miss Renshaw, has her 
school. In addition, two evenings a week, 
she has a Sunday school class of fourteen 
teachers, half of them English, has young 
peoples’ meetings, prayer meetings; visits 
Saturday afternoons; plays the organ and 
gives an example that all who run may 
read, of an earnest, consecrated, Christian 
life. One member of the congregation of 
this church is 115 years old and until one 
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year ago was a rabid Roman Catholic. 
He is now a devoted Christian, and sells 
tracts and Bibles. If you should like to 
know some of the simple needs of Miss 
Renshaw’s school, there is a whole list of 
equipment open to you. 

Another indescribable trip in a “first 
class” car, where at least twenty gamblers 
with their fighting cocks and cigars were 
our companions, brought us to the next 
school. 

We were glad to tumble out at midnight 
at a remote station, which lay white in the 
moonlight, with palm-crowned mountains 
around it, and be told that we were at 
El Cristo. 

When we awoke in the morning, we felt 
that ‘‘Paradiso” would have been a more 
fitting name for it. We had climbed the 
mountains in the night and were at the 
summit, physically as we certainly were 
spiritually and intellectually. At El Cristo 
is our best school, a wonderful place for 
training young men as well as girls for 
Christian leadership among their own race. 
How proud we were of Miss Young! 
Serene and poised, she fills her place as 
head of the girls’ department. Mr. 
Routledge, the principal of the school, 
and his assistants find in her a splendid 
helper. The school is surrounded by a 
wonderful natural beauty of hills, and 
tropical vegetation. The little galleried 
bungalow where we were entertained, was 
in a mass of orange trees, coffee, bread- 
fruit and mangoes. 

From El Cristo we went to La Maya. 
At the station was an ancient blue skeleton 
bus, drawn by three dilapidated mules. 
This was an old colporter’s wagon sent 
down years ago to travel over the moun- 
tains where there were no roads. We 
gleefully scrambled into it and rode up the 
long hill with its stones and gullies. Six 
of us filled it to overflowing, but the fortu- 
nate members were those who walked. 

It seemed to us that no one but Miss 
Jackson with her inextinguishable op- 
timism and good nature could be happy 
at La Maya. There wasn’t a beautiful 
thing to be seen. Naked children, flea- 
bitten dogs, laden donkeys with their 
shouting drivers, abounded. When one 
of us asked her, ““My dear, how do you 











stand all these?” she said, ‘‘I don’t look at 
them. I look at the hills.” 

Back we went to El Cristo, leaving “‘our 
girl” with the little children she loved so 
dearly. 

Next, we started out among the hills to 
find Grace Peyton in her little school at 
Palma Soriano. She, too, is in a country 
town and is happy in her work. Before 
we left, a carpenter came with his hammer 
and saw and soon Miss Peyton’s “one 
desire” was granted, — she had a window 
in her bed-room. But that was not her 
only need. If we had been fairy god- 
mothers, I think the baby-organ factories 
would have profited by our visits. How 
these devoted teachers would be helped 
in their work if they had them. And they 
cost ten dollars and the freight! 

From Cristo, too, we went to Guan- 
tanamo to see Miss Howell and her splendid 
primary school. This is her chosen work 
and she is just the kind of worker one 
would expect to find in the sister of 
“Bishop” Howell, as Dr. Barnes named 
our good missionary. Miss Howell has 
trained her two assistants, Miss Jimenez 
and Carlotta Perera. It was the latter 
who went with Miss Barkley to Boston for 
the Baptist Convention. She is winning 
and sweet in her work with the little ones. 

We often found traces of the tragedies 
of the Spanish war. Miss Jimenez’s 
father, a pilot, was called from his home 
to pilot the Spanish ships from the harbor. 
From that night when he reluctantly 
obeyed the summons, he was never heard 
from again. 

In the living apartment connected with 
the school the three teachers dwell happily 
together, their home a center of Christian 
hospitality and good cheer. We left with 
the absolute certainty that in this school, 
the work of the Master was being done 
successfully. 

Our last visit to our own schools was a 
happy, cheerful morning at Santiago, 
where Miss Harrington is wrestling with 
Spanish, and little Cuban boys and girls. 
She is associated with Mr. Strong and 
his wife, who are towers of strength to her, 
and whose advice and encouragement is 
of the greatest benefit to her. 

' Miss Peyton, Miss Harrington and Miss 
Jackson are of the class of 1915 of the 
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Baptist Missionary Training school. They 
are fine, strong, consecrated, Christian 
workers. Their superiors say, “Send us 
more of the same sort.”” When we ask the 
girls for a message to the school, they say, 
“Tell the girls to study Spanish and tell 
them how we love the work and how 


worth while it is.” 
Lypa W. MILLER. 
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Spelman Seminary, the Baptist Home 
Mission School for negro girls, located in 
Atlanta, Georgia, will celebrate its thirty- 
fifth anniversary on April 11. An in- 
teresting program has been prepared and 
missionary circles are requested to have a 
share in the celebration by the use of the 
program. Send for it at once! A two 
cent stamp with your request will receive 
prompt attention if sent to Miss Lucy 
Hale Tapley, President, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Miss Nora Swenson, who is working 
among the Crow Indians at Lodge Grass, 
Montana, writes that they are carrying on 
a Sunday school for little Indian children 
through an interpreter. Joe, a bright 
little fellow of five years carried the story 
which he heard from the missionaries back 
to his home. When Joe’s father, who is 
not a Christian, met the missionaries, he 
said, “You teach pretty good. Joe, he 
tell how you say this Jesus came too here, 
alle boy. That so?” 


A branch of the American Humane 
Society has been organized at Hartshorn 
College under the name of “‘The Hartshorn 
Memorial Band of Mercy.” ‘The member- 
ship fee is one cent, which entitles the mem- 
ber to the badge of the society. The 
pledge which they sign is as follows: “I 
will try to be kind to all living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


The young people of the White Temple 
of Portland, Oregon, devote one Sunday 
evening each month to a song service at 
the Chinese Mission. Miss Mary E. 
Berkley, who is the missionary among the 
Chinese in that city writes that the Chinese 
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look forward to this monthly meeting and 
seem to appreciate the singing very much. 

Miss Eva Fewel, who is missionary to the 
Piute Indians at Fallon, Nevada, sends 
word that she has organized a Sunday 
school for the white people of Stillwater, a 
little town near Fallon, where no religious 
services were being held. People from all 
denominations, including Catholics and 
Adventists show a great deal of interest 
in the new school, so that the prospects for 
its growth are most encouraging. 

A Day Nursery has been started in 
Ponce, Porto Rico, to care for the babies 
of working mothers. The fee is five cents 
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a day which secures food and care for the 
babies. Miss Mary O. Lake writes: “So 
many of the men of the lower classes 
abandon their children. The mother is 
left to support herself and the children, and 
with the care of the latter she is almost 
helpless. We hope the Nursery will grow 
in the favor of the people and that we will 
be able to enlarge it as the time goes on.” 


Miss Carrie B. Mastellar who is working 
among the Syrians of Boston says that 
there are 5,600 of that racein that city, and 
with perhaps one exception, the Baptists 
are the only Protestant influence among 
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The B. M. T. S. Kindergarten 


(A Gospel Kindergarten, conducted 
before at the Training School, has been 
re-opened at the instigation of the presi- 
dent.) 

Another gateway is open to childhood, 
another means of quarantine against the 
infection of the city streets. On February 
seventh, the Baptist Missionary Training 
School threw open its doors to the small 
folk of the neighborhood and five days a 
week a gospel kindergarten for children 
from three to six years of age is in opera- 
tion. 

In the sunny, well arranged room, 
they are a happy band, playing together, 
irrespective of color, creed or nationality. 
In this child-garden you will find Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jews,-German, Irish, 
Dutch, Scotch, Italian, Spanish, African, 
Greek and American—a_ heterogeneous 
company indeed. 

Not alien are these wee citizens of to- 
morrow, for they hold in their hands the 
key that unlocks the door to the home and 
the heart of parenthood. The mission of 
the “Child in the Midst” points the way 
and we pray for wisdom to meet the need. 


Mrs. M. R. PalceE. 
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Wedding Bells at the B. M. T. S. 


Friday, February 18th, is a memorable 
date in the history of the school. The 
Missouri Club was to give “‘a night.” The 
““evm” was transformed, by ferns and 
flowers and Missouri and B. M. T. S. 
pennants, into a beautiful church. When 
the guests had gathered there, from across 
the hall floated the strains of the wedding 
march. Down the broad aisle came the 
Reverend -Minister in cap and gown, 
followed by the groom, who was B—M. 
— T— S., and his best man. Next came 
the bridesmaid, gowned in pink. And 
last, the bride, Missouri, and her mother, 
entered together. They took their places 
before the altar and the rich, deep tones of 
the Reverend Minister were heard repeat- 
ing a ceremony familiar, yet strange. The 
bond into which these parties had come to 
be joined, he said, was recommended by 
the Northern Baptist Convention and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, to be honorable among all men. 
B. M. T. S. took Missouri to be his Guiding 
Star, to have and to hold, to love and to 
cherish until death. Missouri took B.— 
M.— T.— S. to be her Alma Mater until 
death them did part. They were pro- 












nounced to be henceforth, now and forever- 
more, one and indissoluble. The bells in 
the building pealed forth. The bridal 
party and guests crossed the hall to the 
dining-room where the wedding feast was 
spread. And here, they pledged the 
health, happiness and harmony of the 
union of Missouri and the B. M. T. S. 


ALLENE M. Bryan. 










An Appeal 
As a student in the B. M. T. S., I have 


worked for several months among the 
Italian people of the “Black Hand” dis- 
trict of Chicago. I have come in touch 
with sin, suffering and want. I have 
learned that many of these people not only 
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Miss AnnriE Haceman, City Missionary, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Roumanian field presents a unique 
aspect of immigration in that the per- 
centage of women is very, very small and 
that of children even less, The men come 
over first and in due time either send for 
their families or return to their own 
country. 

They are for the most part of the 
peasant class and the state of intelligence 
of the older people in particular is so far 
below that of our people that one finds it 
difficult to speak in terms simple enough 
for them to understand. But this is not 
to be wondered at when one remembers 
that it is only very recently that Roumania 
has come to realize the need of education. 
The young men, however, are very alert 
and eager to learn and make something of 
themselves. They are fine, courteous, 
manly fellows, and as far as appearances 
go could mingle well with the young men 
of America. 

The Roumanian religion is Greek ortho- 
dox. To become a Christian is a step 
which is not lightly taken ‘and the act of 
baptism draws a sharp line for them. The 
persecution which they undergo at the 
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are in need of material comfort, but 
respond so eagerly to Christian love and 
sympathy that there is a greater need of 
more definite missionary work among 
them. The saloons are in large numbers, 
not because the people want saloons, but 
because they furnish the only social life 
they know. The need of a mission is so 
great and so apparent that there must be 
some way for it to be met. This field 
should be looked upon, not as a problem, 
but as a God-given opportunity for Chris- 
tian service. It is the prayer of the 


writer that this message may come to the 
readers of Missions as a direct appeal for 
cooperation and help in opening up a 
work on this much needed field. 
CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 
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hands of their orthodox friends is so severe 
that one almost wonders at their remaining 
so staunch and true. 

Recently three of my young men and 
five of my older people were baptized. 
One young man whom I had been very 
anxious about called me by phone late one 
Saturday night and said, 

“Miss Hageman, I’ve changed my mind. 
I’m:ready to be baptized tomorrow.” His 
parents in the old country have been 
urging him to come back home rather than 
be baptized. They told him that if he was 
baptized, they never wanted to see him 
again. And he is the only son they have! 

The work for the coming year seems 
promising, but we as Baptists need to be 
more alert to our opportunities for Chris- 
tian service to those within our own gates. 


Miss Epitu V. Britt, Teacher at Spelman 

Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia. 

My errands one day this week took me 
first to a dormitory where I found the 
matron and one of the students turning 
window shades in the large study hall. 
Laying the shade out on a long table, they 
removed it from the roller, turned the top 
to the bottom, reenforced the worn edges 
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with strips of cloth deftly pasted on, and 
then tacked it back on the roller, so that 
it looked fresh and strong. I did not 
wonder at the pleasure with which the 
work was being done, nor the pride in the 
improved appearance of the room. It was 


a new lesson in economy to many of the 
girls, and a great saving to the school where 
curtains are a large item. ‘ 

My next call was to our bench work- 
room where visits never fail to renew my 








‘‘COMING TO THEIR OWN” 


enthusiasm over that work. I do not 
believe its Value in the education of the 
students can be overestimated. The new, 
mounted sleeve-boards were finished and 
ready to be taken to the laundry. These 
boards furnish concrete illustrations of the 
principles of the course. First careful 
drawings were made; then the measure- 
ments and plans were carried out accu- 
rately. Saw, plane, hammer, chisel, screws 
and glue had been used and when finished, 
the boards had been padded and neatly 
covered, ready for use. 

In our Saturday class were three rural 
school teachers, not Spelman girls, who 
had become interested through our ex- 
tension work. They were among the most 
_ enthusiastic workers in the room. They 
were saving all their work to serve as 
models in their teaching. In the room 
there were several articles already finished 
this term. There were tooth-brush hold- 
ers, to be hung up and arranged with 
openings for all the brushes of the family. 
They have interested the girls and will 
encourage the use of brushes in the homes. 
The washboards, also made from draw- 
ings, were surprisingly fine and strong. 
The caning of the chairs did not look like 
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the work of amateurs, but showed the 
effort to turn out fine work. 

I am sure it is no far fetched fancy of 
mine that these girls are learning in a most 
impressive way more than to have ideas, 
more than to interpret a drawing and more 
than the use of tools. They are learning 
the relation between intention and execu- 
tion, between having ideas and using them, 
between intelligent efforts and results. 
They are enjoying the developing sensation 
of being able to produce some of the 
world’s wants. They are cultivating the 
habit of industry and initiative. They are 
getting new ideas of beauty and finding it 
in simplicity and strength. They are 
learning to study the needs of home and 
the comforts and necessities which can be 
supplied at small price and with good taste. 


Miss EvizaBetH Carr, Missionary among 
mill and mining people, Oak Hill, W. Va. 
Winden, the largest mining town on the 

field with a church has had a great revival. 

More than 100 were converted. Asa direct 

result of these meetings, twenty or more 

have joined our church, and a new Ladies’ 

Aid has been organized. Our own pastor 

bought a tent last summer and we had 

our special meetings then instead of in the 
winter. During the entire year, 69 have 
been baptized and united with our Baptist 

Church here. 

We had White Box Openings in three of 
our Woman’s Mission Circles. As each 
woman opened the box, she told how she 
had earned the money. One woman who 
always wore out the rights to her over- 
shoes, had saved a quarter by wearing two 
lefts. Another woman had mended the 
heels of her shoes herself. Another had 
gone without flowers on Christmas and 
Easter, because that was her one ex- 
travagance. Others had sold butter, milk 
and eggs. Altogether we were very proud 
of our contributions. 

On October 4th, I was told that there 
was to be a meeting of some kind in the 
church. It was Monday, our rest day, 
which we always spend in cleaning our 
house, and which always finds us more 
tired than any other day in the week. I 
said that I was too tired to go to church, 
but of course, I just couldn’t stay away. 
I found the church beautifully decorated 
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MISS CARR AND MISS PERRY 


and wondered if someone was going to be 
married. As I went up the aisle, one of 
the ladies congratulated me. I knew 
there must be some mistake, for I was 
positive that J wasn’t going to be married 
to anyone. But I found that the Circle 
and other friends had planned a surprise 
for me, because October 4th was the 25th 
anniversary of the day I sailed for Burma. 
They presented me w:th a purse and I was 
asked to speak to them. I told them 
about some of my experiences during my 
twenty-five years of missionary work. 
With the contents of the purse I bought me 
a good sewing machine which I had needed 
for a long time, and a comfortable rocker 
in which to rest my sometimes weary self. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


April 1st marks the beginning of the 
fiscal New Year in the Baptist Missionary 
Calendar. All apportionments are, or 
should be, in. The new year is a clean 
page on which to make the missionary 
entries for 1916-1917. ? 
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Household of Stephanas 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD OF STEPHANAS were enrolled as 
follows from February | to 26th: 

Colorado........ ee 
Connecticut 

Illinois 

I .k-k > 9:6-2:0 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Legacies 


Legacies Received from January 31 to 
February 28th 

Balance on Anna S. Reed Es- 
tate, Philadelphia, Pa........ 

Margaret P. Foot, South Ber- 
ME Ewe thc ewes eens 

Frances J. Huntley, Batavia, 


$10.00 
300.00 
5,254.74 


jae 403.55 


From the Mary A. Southwick 
Estate, Newport, R.I........ 54.00 

Legacies Received from April 1, 1915 to 
February 28th, 1916. For Investment 
and Only the Interest to be Used. 


Ada V. Linde, New York City, 
$2,981.08 
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OLD AND NEW 


Each society in each church knows 
whether the methods used to raise its 
apportionment have accomplished the 
desired end with difficulty or facility. If 
all contributions have come in promptly 
and generously in a society, then that 
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society will pursue the same efficacious 
methods during the coming year. But if 
the raising of the apportionment has been 
accomplished only by hard work, worry 
and a struggle at the end, it would seem 
wise at this time to examine other methods 
which are used and adopt the most effec- 
tive ones for the New Year. 


THE GROUP SYSTEM 


Mrs. O. M. P. Jamison of Portland, 
Oregon, tells of the group system for 
accomplishing the financial purposes of the 
missionary society. The workers of the 
society are divided into twelve groups, each 
group being made responsible for one- 
twelfth of the apportionment. Of course, 
great care is necessary on the part of the 
leaders to select for these groups such 
women as will make them of equal strength. 
In this way the responsibility of the 
apportionment rests on the many instead 
of on the few. The more responsibility 
each woman has, the harder she will work. 


THE LOVE OFFERING 


From Mrs. G. W. Cassidy of Wichita, 


Kansas, comes the following message of 


how the financial goal was reached: 

*‘At the beginning of our-last fiscal year, 
the officers of our Bethany Society placed 
the goal very high and asked that the 
amount to be raised this year be $100. We 
set about attaining it in the following 
manner. Little silk bags were made for 
every member of the society, the name of 
each one being sewed onto the bag. This 
‘Love Gift Offering’ was made the subject 
of conversation and prayer. 

“When we came for the November 
meeting, there was an attendance of about 
eighty members. ‘This was not a program 
day but a social meeting for which a praise 
service had been planned. We had a 
short address by our state director of 
Young Women’s work, Miss Olive Russell, 
on the topic, ‘Love to God finds expression 
in service to His son, Jesus Christ,’ based 
on the Scripture lesson found in John 21: 
15, 16, 17, when Christ said to Peter, ‘The 
test of your love is the feeding of my sheep 
and my lambs.’ Following this, receipts 
from the little silk bags were reported to be 
$82.00, which amount has since grown to 
$110.00 with a few of the bags not yet 
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returned. The Bethany members were'so 
happily surprised at the results of the year’s 
work that they were encouraged to attempt 
larger things for the future. This society 
is a social, financial and -spiritual force in 
the church and the denomination because it 
has caught the vision of doing bigger things 
in the Master’s work and we wish that 
other societies might follow its example.” 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will hold its Annual Meet- 
ing for 1916 in May at Minneapolis. Pro- 
gram plans are being formed which promise 
a course in Home Missions; a ‘training 
school in methods, and an inspiration for 
greater efforts for the Master. 


START RIGHT 


We are about to begin a new year in our 
missionary work, so let us get a good start. 

MONTHLY ENVELOPES and 
PLEDGE CARDS for systematic giving 
may be had free of charge except for the 
postage. : 

GIFT BOXES for a thank offering or 
love offering will help you in raising your 
apportionment. Let us know-how many 
you can use, and we will send them with a 
statement for the postage. No other 
charge. 

OLD SPAIN IN NEW AMERICA, by 

Rev. Robert McLean, the new study book 
for 1916-1917, will be ready soon. Here 
are the chapter headings for your program 
for the coming year: 
I. Spain in America; II. Our New Posses- 
sions; III. Why Protestant Missions; IV. 
Women and Children of Latin America; 
V. A Difficult Field; VI. A New Era. 

If you lack a Baby Band, a Junior Mis- 
sion:Band, a Pathfinder Girls, or a World 
Wide Guild organization send for the 
following Manuals: ~ ; 

OUR BABY BAND DEPARTMENT, 
3 cts; LIGHT BEARERS OR JUNIORS, 
1 ct.; PATHFINDER GIRLS, 10 cts.; 
WORLD WIDE GUILD, 5 cts. 

For a complete list of our publications, 
send for our 1916 Catalogue which will be 
sent free of charge. 

All literature orders should be sent to 

Literature Department, 


2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Birthday Prayer Calendar 


Those who are making powerful, by means of their 
prayers, the missionaries, teachers and workers of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
are asked to give them especial attention on the an- 
niversaries of their births, as indicated by the Birthday 
Prayer Calendar below: 

April 8. — Miss Amy E. PurceE.1, general missionary 
in the vicinity of San Francisco. 

April 10.— Miss Litta Sawyer, missionary among 
the Italians, 704 Junilla St., Pittsburg, Penn. 

April 13.— Miss May C. Hami.ton, teacher at 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. Miss Exvizaspetu G. 
Guick, missionary among Piute Indians, 65 Bell St., 
Reno, Nev. Miss CuristinE Bossen, teacher at 
Mather School, eanutet. Ss, €. 

April 15.— Miss Evita Dimmockx, 
Ter, Headquarters. 

April 16. — Miss GerTRUDE S. DE CLERCQ, secretary 
to ot yom Secretary, Headquarters. 

April 18.— Miss Annie L. BoorMAN, missionary 
ig the negroes, 1700 N. 15th Ave., Birmingham, 

a. 

April 26. — Miss Atma E. Kurtz, missionary among 
Slavs, 1394 Vinewood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

April 27. — Mrs. L. K. Barnes, assistant state direc- 
tor and general worker in New York, 123a Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

April 28. — Miss Fannie I. Aten, general mission- 
ary, 1905 Howard Ave., Seattle; Wash. 

April 29. — Miss Carrietn C. OLsEN, missionary 
a Scandinavians, 1816 Elliott Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

May 2. — Miss Ipa Grisnam, Box 862 Boise, Idaho, 
general missionary. 

May 4.— Miss Minnie E. Gesuarpt, missionary 
among Germans, 3028 W. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ay 5.— Miss NaATHANA Cuype, missionary among 
Slavs, 2110 Quindaro Blvd., Kansas City, Kas. Miss 
ALBERTINE D. BiscHorr,. missionary to Spanish- 
speaking people, Box 1204, San Juan, P. 

May 6.— Miss JANE. SKIFF, missionary among 
Chinese, 903 15th Ave., Seattle, Wash. Miss ANNA 
NELSON, missionary among Swedes, 535 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn, N.:Y. Miss Grace Eaton, associate editor 
and superintendent, Fireside Schools, 612 Gay St., 
Nashville, Tenn. Miss AME.1A Scott, city missionary, 
2333 Sullivan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


New Auxiliaries 


Maine — Kittery Point, Pathfinder’s Fireside. 
oe ree North Dayton Church, World Wide 
uild. 


assistant to 


New State Director 
New Jersey — Mrs. Willard Smith, Haddonfield. 


New Associational Directors 


Colorado — Southwestern Asso (Y. W.), Miss Zaidee 
Hill, Durango. 

Kansas — Ninnescah Asso., Mrs. Luella Tacke, King- 
ma 

a a on Asso., Mrs. Theodore Dey, 

Marblehead. 


Michigan — Shiawassee Asso., Mrs. G. H. Gay, 
Lansing. 
New Hampshire — Salisbury Asso., Mrs. Henry A. 


Brown, Penacook. 

New York — St. Lawrence Asso., Mrs. Stacy Warbur- 
ton, Ogdensburg. 

North Dakota — German Conference, Miss Hanna 
Rappuhn, Harvey Norwegian Conference, Mrs. 
A. Mehus, Fargo. 

Ohio — Ohio Asso. (Y. W.), Miss Mayme E. Miller, 
Portsmouth; Auglaise Asso. (Y. W.), Mrs. Lois 
Kauffman, Waynesfield; Cambridge Asso. (Y. W.), 
Mrs. J. F. "Ault, Cambridge. 

Washington (W.) — Seattle Asso. (Y. W.), Mrs. F. S. 
Sawyer, Seattle; Dano-Norwegian Asso. (Y. W.), 
Miss Dagny Peterson, Seattle. 


Wants of Missionaries 


CITY MISSIONS 
Miss Esther Christenson, 1605 N. 23rd St., South 
maha, Nebr. — Framed pictures, scenes from the 

life of Christ and the Old Testament. 
Miss Augusta Johnson, 401 Orchard St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Boy’s and Girl’s World, Primary papers. 
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CUBANS 


Miss Gabriella Jimenez, Iglesia Bautista, Guantanamo, 
uba — Post cards. 

Miss Alice McCarthy, Manzanillo, Oriente, Cuba. — 

Portable organ. 
GERMANS 

Miss Hilda D. Krause, care German Baptist ( Church, 
Walnut and Corwine St., Cincinnati, uting 
flannel for nightgowns and petticoats. 


GENERAL MISSIONARY 
Miss Mary C. Ayres, 405 Tilford Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
— Tracts, Bibles, or Testaments for free distribu- 
tion. 
INDIANS 
Miss Marie Christofferson, Pryor, Mont, (freight and 
express, Edgar). — Patchwork and quilt linings, 
crochet cotton No. 30, materials for hand work in 


boys club. 

Miss Edna Oden, Wyola, 
cotton No. 20, 50, 70. 

Miss Elizabeth Glick, 65 Bell St., Reno, Nev. — Cut 
patchwork, white thread No. 30. 

Miss Emma Christensen, Auberry, Cal. 
express, Elparado). — 12 pair scissors. 

Miss Abigail Johnson, Polacca, Ariz. (freight and ex- 
press, Winslow). — Unbasted patchwork, post- 
card size. 


Mont. — White crochet 


(freight and 


ITALIANS 


Miss Susan Miller, 33 Howe St., New Haven, Conn. — 
Basted garments for industrial school, clothing for 
children. 

Miss Mary Nicholas, 60 Vandewater St., Providence, 
R. I. — Good books for Sunday school library. 

Mrs. E. R. yr re age 75 Central St., Somerville, 
Mass. — 12 chairs and 2 sewing tables. 

Miss Ella Dye, 214 Woodlawn Terrace, Waterbury, 
Conn. — Small religious pictures. 


MEXICANS 
Miss Virginia Trevino, International School, Monte- 
erey, Mexico.— Pictures for Sunday school 
“children. 
NEGROES 


Miss Rose M. Anstey, 512 St. Paul Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn. — 25 pairs 2} pound dumb-bells for physical 
culture class. 

Miss Ada Morgan, 612 Gay St., Nashville, Tenn. — 
Piano or organ, radiopticon. 

Miss Martha Howell, National Training School for 
a omen and Girls, Lincoln Heights, Washington, 

C. — Books for junior girls, temperance song 
ao kindergarten stories. 

Miss Henrietta Bedgood, Baptist Academy, Dermott, 

rk. — Bedding, table linen. 

Miss Grace I. Bowes, Hartshorn Memorial College, 
Richmond, Va. — Hot water bottle. 

Mrs. Darthula Ghee, 719 S. First St., Clarksville, 
Tenn. — Uncut material, white thread No. 50 
and 60, clothing. 

Miss Bertha Kennedy, Americus Institute, Americus, 
Ga.— Pictures or motto books, sheets, pillow 


cases. 

Mrs. Nellie L. Bishop, 11 E St., Chattanooga, Tenn. — 
Coarse print Bibles, aprons for women, remnants 
of gingham, calico, outing flannel and muslin, 
stamped pieces for embroidery, serviceable second 
hand clothing. 

Mrs. Rosa B. Fuller, Howe Bible Institute, Memphis, 
Tenn. — Blankets or comforts. 

Miss Marion Davis, Box 43, James City, N. C.— 

all, blackboard, clothing, especially for boys, 
wits thread No. 50, needles (large eyes), kinder- 
garten supplies. 

Miss Olive A. Warren, Benedict College, Columbia, 
S. — Ten pair sash curtains or material for 
same (one yard in length each), for girsl’ dormitory, 
missionary books, Bible maps, good story books. 

Mrs. Maria C. Kenney, Roger Williams University, 
Nashville, Tenn.—.Table linen, sheets, pillow 
cases, towels. 

PORTO RICANS 

Miss Lydia Huber, Box 32, Rio Piedras, P. R. — White 
and colored raffia. 

SLAVIC RACES 


Miss Blodwin Jones, 1201 Hillside Ave., Edwardsville, 
via Wilkes-barre, Pa. — Cut and basted tea aprons, 
handkerchiefs, doll dresses for sewing school. 
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Movements in Japan 


At the annual conference of the Fed- 
erated Missions in Japan Dr. A. Oltmans 
of Tokyo, of the Reformed Churches in 
America, one of the veteran missionaries 
of Japan, was elected president for 1916. 
Rev. William Wynd, one of our missionaries 
in Tokyo, was made fraternal delegate to 
the Federal Council of Korea. 

The Japan Advertiser says in its report: 
“The results of one of the most thorough 
and painstaking pieces of research ever done 
in Japan were given in the report of the 
Committee on Survey and Occupation, 
which had been appointed to make a study 
of conditions in rural Japan with a view to 
furthering the work in the villages. As 
a result of the presentation of this report 
a movement for the evangelization of the 
villages of Japan will probably be launched 
in the coming year. The conference acted 
on the committee’s report by passing five 
resolutions, all aimed at the furtherance 
of missionary work in the rural districts, 
the most important of which follows: 

“Resolved, that every evangelical mis- 
sionary, and as many others as possible, 
endeavor to begin work in at least one new 
village in the coming year. 

“The other resolutions dealt with special 

week of prayer, the first week in Feb- 
ruary, for village work; with the need of 
literature in the villages, and the work of 
the theological school and Japanese 
churches in connection with rural mission 
work,” ; 
. The report on village life showed that, 
taking 200 villages as the basis, ample 
provision is made in rural districts through- 
out Japan for the primary education of all 
the children, and that 95% of the children 
of primary school age are reported in 
actual attendance. Moreover, 60% of 
the adult population of the villages sur- 
veyed have received the equivalent of a 
six years primary course. What country 
can make a better educational showing 
than that? 





Village life from the standpoint of 
morality and religion was comprehensively 
set forth by Captain Luke W. Bickel, the 
well known skipper of the Gospel ship, 
Fukuin Maru. Shinto, globe trotters 
notwithstanding, is still considered a 
religion by the simple village folk and not 
merely a cult to inspire loyalty and 
patriotism. And Buddhism, whatever 
philosophical meaning it may have to the 
educated man, is only known in the side 
of its superstitions by the~people of the 
rural districts. Of the four great social 
evils, gambling is practically controlled by 
the police, and concubinage is limited to 
the wealthier classes. Drinking and licen- 
tiousness are prevalent in many villages. 

The Committee on Education reported 
the Woman’s University plans so well 
developed that it was expected to enrol the 
first class in 1917. The Promoting Com- 
mittee of the Christian University reported 
that seven missions have approved the 
project and sent the plan to the home 
boards. ‘The aim is not to establish schools 
of middle grade, but a school to rank with 
the highest government institution and 
stand for Christian education. 

The Japanese Language School has a 
staff of eight teachers and an enrolment 
of 40, and is doing excellent work. 


DR. DEARING HONORED 


We may easily fail to appreciate at home 
the remarkable influence exerted by our 
Dr. Dearing in Japan, among all classes of 
the people and the missionary forces as 
well. The conference report indicates 
something of it, as follows: 


Dr. J. L. Dearing, editor-in-chief of the 
Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire, 
the Yearbook of the Conference, reported on 
the affairs of that publication. He said that 
the number for 1915 was practically sure to 
come out without a deficit, something unique in 
its history. He told how the book had grown 
from 156 pages in its first year, 1903, to 730 
pages in 1915. 

The confetence expressed the appreciation of 








the work done by Dr. Dearing since the forma- 
tion of the Federated Missions by passing a 
resolution. Dr. Dearing has been one of the 
leading lights of the Conference all through its 
history, and since he goes home on furlough in a 
few weeks, this time was chosen to vote the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, the resignation of the Rev. J. L. 
Deering as secretary of the Conference of the 
Federated Missions in Japan and as editor-in- 
chief of The Christian Movement is necessitated 
by his departure for America on furlough in the 
near future, be it resolved: that this Conference 
hereby expresses its deep appreciation of the 
excellent services rendered by Dr. Dearing 
during his several consecutive terms of office, 
and that we highly value the efficiency his pains- 
taking efforts have brought into the Conference 
of Federated Missions. That we gratefully 
recognize the courtesy and generosity of the 
American Baptist Mission in allowing so much 
of the valuable time and energy of Dr. Dearing 
to be devoted to the work represented in this 
Conference. 


A Sudden Bereavement 


A cablegram has recently been received 
announcing the death of Mrs. A. V. Marsh 
of Ikoko, Congo Belge, Africa. Mrs. 
Marsh had been married but four months. 
She went to England last October as Miss 
Mabel Church. There Mr. Marsh met 
her and they were married in London, 
October 28. After spending a few weeks 
in England they sailed for Africa some- 
time in January. Mrs. Marsh died Feb- 
ruary 26, which must have been very soon 
after their arrival. No details are as yet 
known, but the prayers and sympathy of 
all will be with Mr. Marsh, who has been 
so suddenly bereaved. On another page 
will be found the graphic account by Mrs. 
Marsh of the fire on their steamship. 
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The principal of the Jaro Industrial 
School reports that the Christian life of 
the boys is growing noticeably stronger and 
their sense of right and wrong more acute. 
This present year has been a rather re- 
markable one in the religious life of the 
school, for the new converts have the true 
missionary desire. 

Sugar at 20 cents a pound, cheese at 
48 cents a half pound, kerosene at 48 cents 
a gallon. These are the war prices our 
missionaries on the Congo are_paying. 
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Other commodities have risen in price in 
the same way. 

Miss Melvina Sollman is still in Swatow, 
China. Through an error it was an- 
nounced in the Missionary Record of 
March that she had arrived in this country. 


Rev. Joseph Taylor of Chengtu, West 
China, tells of a boy who walked for 
eighteen days from his home town to 
attend school in Chengtu. He wanted an 
education to fit himself to preach. Two 
other boys walked twenty-two days from 
a village beyond Ningyuanfu. When 
they came the road was so infested by 
robbers that they did not dare bring any 
money with them. 

Over 1,500 people attended the annual 
Ao Naga Church Association meetings in 
Assam last November. The largest au- 
dience was on Sunday at a service of four 
hours duration, when 500 church members 
partook of the Lord’s Supper. 

During the past few months Mrs. Arm- 
strong of Rangoon has been carrying on a 
remarkable work among immigrant Af- 
ghans in that city. These people claim 
to be descendants of the ten tribes of Israel 
who were led away captive after the fall of 
Samaria. They say there is an ancient, 
sacred book of the law of Moses in Af- 
ghanistan which was brought from the 
land of Israel by their ancestors. 


Rev. and Mrs. P. Frederickson reached 
Sona Bata, on their return from furlough, 
early in November. Eighty-one were 
baptized at the association meeting which 
was held soon after their arrival and a few 
weeks later, at one of the outstations, 
fifteen more received the ordinance. 


i 
Foreign Missionary Record 


ARRIVED 


Miss H. E. Hawkes, Shwegyin, Burma, at San 
Francisco, Jan. 14. Address: Home of Peace,Beulah 
Heights, Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. M. B. Kirkpatrick, Hsipaw, Burma, at San 
Francisco, Jan. 14. Address: 214 Hamilton Ave., 


Trenton, N. J. 
Miss A. E. Long, Nowgong, Assam, at Chicago, 
Feb. 21. Address: Dowagiac, Michigan. : 
Mrs. C. A. Salquist, Yachowfu, West China, at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 1. Address: Care of Rev. F. Peter- 
son, D.D., 407 Evanston Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BORN 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Tanquist, Kohima, Assam, 
Nov. 26, 1915, a daughter, Dorothea Margery. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Ward E. Bailey, Yachowfu, West 
China, Jan. 10, 1916, a son, Francis Meade. 

To Rev. and Mrs. A. C. Darrow of Moulmein, Bur- 
ma, at St. Louis, Feb. 13, 1916, a daughter, Helen 
Montgomery. 

DIED 

Mrs. A. V. Marsh of Ikoko, Congo, Feb. 26, 1916. 

ie Martha C. Covert of Ningpo, China, Feb. 25 
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The Evolution of a Mud Hole 


BY REV. FRANK KURTZ OF MADIRA, 
SOUTH INDIA 


The East has not yet learned the value 
of good roads. Oriental Kings do build 
fine roads near their palaces and we some- 
times hear of “The King’s Highway”? but 
there are no roads in the outlying districts. 
Madira county is as large as an ordinary 
county at home with double the population 
but it has not a furlong of road. 

The mission compound is located on the 
street leading from the town of Madira to 
the railway station. Opposite the bunga- 
low was a big mud hole, dry for eight 
months of the year in the long dry season, 
but a morass during the months of the 
rains. Before the mission came, according 
to the custom of the country, when the 
mud was too deep, the cart drivers simply 
drove through the unfenced field, crop or 
no crop. The owner is thus really penal- 
ized for keeping a bad road before his 
field, though no one would help him repair 
it. This was one reason why he wanted 
to sell. We fenced the compound of 


course so the carts had to go directly 
through, mud or no mud. ; 

The Hindus are supposed to treat their 
cattle very kindly and they do so for the 


most part. They would never think of 
killing an ox. They hold their hands up 
in horror at the very mention of such 
a thing, and say it is almost if not quite as 
bad as murder. But the cart drivers did 
beat the oxen most unmercifully when 
they got stuck in this mud hole with the 
grain carts. Sometimes they fell down and 
lay in the mud for hours before they were 
extricated. Frequently the beatings did 
no good and the men would be obliged to 
shoulder the heavy grain bags and carry 
them on. to the station a furlong away. 
Year by year the hole became deeper and 
the trouble increased but no one came 
forward to make any repairs to the road. 
Unable to endure longer the abuse of 
the oxen which was always.in plain sight 
of the bungalow, the missionary com- 
plained to different officials and sometimes 
the notes were acknowledged but more 
often they were not. The head official of 
the town could easily have commandeered 
a dozen carts (as he often did for other 


purposes) and have filled up the hole 
without expense but he did not seem in- 
clined to do so. He even purchased a fine 
pair of carriage horses and a fine carriage 
and then was unable to drive from the 
town to the station on account of this 
mud hole. So he opened my gates and 
several times, when I was away from home, 
had the audacity to drive through the 
mission compound to the station to avoid 
the mud. He was not even ashamed of 
this so far as I could learn. 

Finally the railroad company gave me 
the ashes from the engines and when the 
servants and carts were idle during the 
very hot weather, we hauled the ashes and 
filled up the hole, so that really the only 
piece of road in the whole town is what 
was the former mud hole. 

For the most part the cart drivers go 
over the road without a thought of their 
former troubles. Occasionally some cart- 
man comes struggling out of the mud onto 
the good road and more discerning than 
the others will stop to say what a fine 
piece of work the mission has done and 
how much he appreciates it. So now 
when anything is said about roads, it is 
always referred to as the “‘mission road” 
and it. is well known all about that the 
mission: built a good road out of a mud 
hole. Some were doubtful and asked the 
servants how much I was getting for all 
the hard.work they were doing, as it is very 
difficult for the Hindu to believe that there 
is any disinterested work in this world. 
They often think that the government 
pays us so much per convert or that we 
come here because we could not make a 
living in our own country. 

Missions preach to the Hindus in more 
ways than one and filling up a mud hole 
was one of them. The latest news is that 
the government has actually appropriated 
Rs. 3,000 to improve the roads of the town. 
According to custom, half will be absorbed 
by the contractor and Rs. 1,500 will 
actually get onto the road. Still this is a 
hopeful sign that there will be some im- 
provement to the roads. An official 
brought his motor car here recently on the 
train but did:not find the car of much use 
and I suppose has reported the matter to 
headquarters.. All governments have their 
personal equation. 











I put it to you as the supreme obliga- 
tion, Christian men, that you dream of the 
world’s redemption, and then go back to 
your work and make the dream come true. 
Your country is in touch with all the world. 
See to it that that touch is pure and true. — 
J. A. Macdonald. 


The Downtown Church Struggle 


The La Salle Avenue Baptist Church at 
1219-1225 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Rev. Joseph B. Rogers pastor, is the 
nearest of the Baptist churches of the city 
to the downtown district. Twenty years 
ago it was a rich “family church.” The 
inevitable removal to the suburbs has left 
the congregation with inadequate financial 
support, while the population in the 
neighborhood is larger than ever. In a 
recent regular prayer meeting attended by 
more than forty persons only one had been 
born in Chicago, only five in Illinois, while 
eleven were from across the waters and 
more came from the South than from the 
North. The La Salle Avenue Church is 
bravely facing the situation and is strug- 
gling to respond to the call. Many of the 
working force of the church come miles 
that they may serve when the need is so 
great and the opportunity for self-sacrific- 
ing service so inviting. They could find 
convenient places of worship nearer their 
homes but they choose to bury themselves 
in this great field near Chicago’s heart. 
The gospel is preached each Sunday in 
four different languages — English, Swed- 
ish, Finnish and “‘ Persian-Chaldee.”’ There 
are many hundreds of Persian-Chaldeans 
in Chicago. A number of them have been 
received by letter and a number baptized. 
Their preacher is Rev. H. O. Alamshah,a 
devoted able minister who serves without 
remuneration. Among the important and 
interesting activities of the church is the 
Daily Vacation Bible School, where for six 
weeks of the vacation period the children 
of the neighborhood without distinction of 
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nationality or creed are gathered for two’ 





hours a day of five days each week. The 
boys are instructed in hammock and basket 
weaving and manual training. The girls 
are taught sewing, basket weaving, hat 
making, pottery, construction work, etc. 
A strong kindergarten is maintained and 
all the children are instructed in singing, 
stories, first aid, care of the health, good 
manners, Bible stories and Bible verses. 
David Livingstone in the heart of Africa, 
Dr. Barnardo winning the waifs of London, 
and Jacob Riis amidst the tenements of 
New York, were Christian heroes. None 
the less so are these unheralded men and 
women who struggle face to face with the 
problems of human welfare in the down- 
town and near downtown of our great 
cities. 
Labor Evangelist Schultz 

Rev. A. B. Bowser, pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Ford City, Pa., writes: “We 
are very grateful to the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society for sending to us 
the Labor Evangelist, Bro. D. L. Schultz. 
He held special meetings with our church, 
and many conversions resulted. Several 
have been baptized, and others have been 
greatly strengthened in their faith. I 
baptized six the last night the evangelist 
was with us, and six others since that time 
have also made this profession of their 
faith. Two have come by experience.” 


Progress in Iowa 


The Iowa Baptist Convention has 50 
missionary pastors in service, and in the 
last quarter of 1915 they supplied 47 
churches and 7 outstations, preached 
1,485 sermons, made 4,554 religious visits, 
and baptized 112 converts. The mission 
churches have 3,547 members. Rev. S. E. 
Wilcox is the energetic and efficient State 
Secretary: Mr. Herbert Schwartz has 
been engaged as an evangelistic singer. 
The Secretary reports great opportunities 
in Iowa for young ministers capable of 
heroic sacrifice. 
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Four Years at Olathe, Colorado 
BY R. D. BROWNELL 


Three .weeks after my arrival, by 
arrangement with Secretary Ripley, the 
chapel car “Good Will” drew onto the 
siding, and straightway under the power- 
ful preaching of Evangelist Barkman a 
gracious revival began. How I love to 
think of those days. Can there be a 
better way for a pastor to begin work 
upon a field than to be plunged into the 
midst of a revival? All restraint is thrown 
aside. An earnest common interest binds 
hearts together in sympathetic cooperation. 
A common need cries out for help from 
pastor and people. The chapel car ser- 
vices extended through several weeks. 
There were many conversions and many 
additions to the church. 

After the evangelistic services were at 
an end, there continued a splendid interest 
in things religious. Attendance at church 
was good. On Sunday evenings (ours being 
the only church where services were held 
that winter) the little church was, packed 
and numbers turned away. The one 


unanswerable argument for a larger and 


better equipped building was presented at 
each evening service. Before the logic of 
this argument, the church voted unani- 
mously for a new building. Work was 
begun forthwith. Dedicatory services were 
held on November 27th, following. 

During that summer Mr. Sly, then 
pastor at Delta, and myself had preached 
alternate Sunday afternoons at Ash Mesa 
schoolhouse, eight miles from Olathe. 
These services continued for a year, at the 
expiration of which time the community 
was canvassed to find the attitude of the 
people toward the establishment of a 
Baptist church. With only one or two 
exceptions the people expressed themselves 
favorably, so a church was organized with 
12 members. A good Sunday school has 
been maintained from the beginning with 
an average attendance of 40. 

Lying southwest of Olathe seven miles 
is a beautiful fertile valley in the center 
of which lies ‘‘Pepper’s Gardens.” This 
part of the valley is quite thickly settled. 
By location the community is a district 
social unit, and one day there will be a 
town in the center. During the summer 


of 1911 Friday evening preaching services 
were held in the schoolhouse. Soon a 
church of 15 members was organized. In 
the fall of 1912 Mr. Steadman held a series 
of tent meetings at which the attendance 
was large and the interest good. As a 
result the church membership increased 
to 28. At the closing service of the tent 
meetings a “community rally” was held 
at which $1,000 was subscribed for a 
Baptist church building. It was built 
during the winter and dedicated the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Much assistance was rendered at Coal 
Creek by I. N. Pepper of Montrose, who 
gave a half acre of ground, a building to 
call a “parsonage,” and $100 in cash and 
subscription. The Coal Creek church was 
organized, the work carried on and the 
building erected practically without a 
Sunday preaching service. There is no 
Sunday school. A young people’s society 
has rendered much aid. 

Brother Steadman went out from the 
Coal Creek church to the Peagreen school- 
house, eight miles northwest of Olathe, 
and about the same distance from Delta. 
The community has had but little religious 
influence.’ The social life centers about 
the dance and the card party. Two con- 
versions resulted from the meetings and 
the community was stirred as never before. 
A Sunday school was organized and has 
been maintained since. Preaching services 
are held each Friday night. 

In the following spring, aided by Pastor 
DeMerritt of Montrose, evangelistic ser- 
vices were held at the River school- 
house six miles north of Olathe and five 
miles south of Delta. Years ago Father 
Clark organized a Baptist church here. 
Now there is but one family left that was 
associated with him. Much interest was 
manifest, especially among the young 
people. A Sunday school was organized 
and preaching services are held each 
Sunday afternoon. 

So much for the organization of the 
various churches and Sunday schools. In 
the conduct of the outstation work, a 
splendid spirit of cooperation and helpful- 
ness has been shown by the pastors at 
Delta, Messrs. Sly, Jacobs and Crawford, 
and by Mr. DeMerritt of Montrose. 
Mrs. Bertha C. Smith, as an assistant in 
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the country work during the winter of 
1912-13 rendered efficient help. She was 
formerly in the employ of the Woman’s 
Society, being stationed at Ortiz and 
working among the Mexicans. It has 
been marvelous the way workers have 
been raised up on each of the fields to take 
charge and carry the burden of the 
Sunday school work. 

The plan of the pastor during these four 
years has been to give religious services 
to every community about Olathe. The 
schoolhouses furnish a natural place of 
meeting. ‘There is only one school dis- 
trict within eight miles of Olathe in which 
services have not been held regularly at 
some time during the present pastorate. 
The Presbyterians have occupied one out- 
station, the Methodists two, and the Bap- 
tists five. 

The question is often asked, how one 
can find time for such work. The answer: 
Work systematically. Here is the program 
for the week: Sunday morning, Sunday 
school and preaching service at Olathe. 
Sunday afternoon, preaching service at the 
River schoolhouse and Ash Mesa. ‘Tues- 


day evening, preaching service at Pepper’s 


Gardens. Wednesday evening, prayer 
service at Olathe. Friday evening, preach- 
ing service at Pepper’s Garden. 

Every pastor in a small church desires 
to multiply his usefulness. The out- 
station work offers the opportunity. Dur- 
ing the present pastorate the average at- 
tendance at the Bible school in Olathe 
has been about 85; in the country fields 
at present, 95. The attendance at preach- 
ing services each week in town totals 150, 
in the country fields 125. The unevangel- 
ized rural districts present a great chal- 
lenge to the churches of our nation. Shall 
not Baptists help to answer this Mace- 
donian cry? 


An Aged Servant at Rest 


We note the death of Mrs. Massalena 
Clouse, widow of Rev. D. L. Clouse, at the 
home of her son, Rev. Howard H. Clouse, 
at the Rainy Mountain Mission, Oklahoma, 
at the advanced age of nearly 94 years. 


As man to man I say to you, that I 
know of no service to match this of giving 
yourself to the uplift of the world.— J. 
A. Macdonald. 
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No man has money enough to discharge 
his obligation to God.— J. Campbell 
White. 


One-tenth of the men in Church have 
been doing nine-tenths of the work. — 
Samuel W. Zwemer. 


National Missionary Congress 


The Men’s National Missionary Con- 
gress to be held in Washington, D.C., 
April 26-30, under the direction of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, will be 
the climax to the series of conventions of 
the National Missionary Campaign held 
in our leading cities. All the important 
foreign and home mission agencies are 
making preparations to participate in the 
Congress. The assemblage will face new 
world conditions of opportunity and need, 
and ought to exert a large influence on the 
missionary activities of the next ten years. 

The arrangements are being made by 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. The 
sessions will be held in the Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, opening Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 26th, and closing Sunday eve- 
ning, April 30th. The Congress will be a 
deliberative body and the delegates, 
limited in number, have been allotted to 
the various Protestant religious denomi- 
nations upon an equitable basis. Each 
denomination ‘is selecting its own repre- 
sentatives, and delegates are registering 
from every part of the United States. 

Among the leaders of Christian activity 
and thought who have accepted invitations 
to speak are John R. Mott, Robert E. 
Speer, Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dr. W. D. 
MacKenzie, Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
and George Sherwood Eddy. 

The Washington Congress, remember, 
will not be a large gathering. It will be a 
delegated assembly of 1500 men who will 
discuss modern world conditions, America’s 
place of leadership, and the church’s 
possible program for the immediate future. 
Of the 1500 men who can attend this great 
meeting, Northern Baptists are allowed 
150. There are still some vacancies in the 
Baptist delegation. Men who desire to 
register should forward application at once 
with registration fee of five dollars to 
Secretary John M. Moore, 23 E. 26th 
Street, New York City. 
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SAN LORENZO CHAPEL, PORTO RICO. 


A New Chapel in Porto Rico 


‘“We dedicate this temple to the estab- 
lishment, development and prosperity of 
the Kingdom of God in this part of the 
earth.” ‘These were the words repeated 
by the large congregation at the close of 
the dedication service of the new chapel 
in the town of San Lorenzo, Porto Rico. 
Sr. Daniel Echevarria, a graduate of Grace 
Conaway Institute, our training school, 
preached the dedicatory sermon from the 
text, “The exceeding greatness of his 
power toward us who believe” (Eph. 
1:19). It was a good. sermon and 
listened to with much interest.» Mr. 
Detweiler made the address of the evening 
as the representative of the Home Mission 
Society. The main room of the chapel 
was filled and many stood outside in the 
streets listening through the windows and 
doors. | 

When I came to this field thirteen years 
ago we had no chapels. There are now 
nine costing from $100 to $10,000. One 
of these costing $100 was built entirely 
with funds collected. by the church without 
the aid of money from the Society. The 
cost of the San Lorenzo chapel is about 
$4,000. The accompanying cut gives an 
idea of the front. The main room is 25 
x 41 feet and will seat 200. The side room 
is 18 x 27 and will seat 100.. These rooms 


MAIN STREET LOOKING WEST 


are of substantial concrete and_ brick. 
There is a room in the rear of the main 
room, 25 x 32, that will seat 160. There 
is also another large room in the rear. 
The rear part is of native lumber. Take it 
all in all this is the most useful chapel we 
have in the Island with the possible ex- 
ception of the one in Ponce. It is located 
in the center of the town on the main 
street. We have thought of using the side 
room for a public reading room for the 
young men of the town and the 250 cigar 
makers working in one factory located 
here. 

The pastor of the church is Sr. Pablo 
Vallejo, another graduate of our training 
school. He and his wife are gradually 
getting hold of the situation. The work 
has been hard here and we look for a move 
forward now that we have such an ex- 
cellent equipment in the chapel. 

On this district there are seven towns 
all of which are supplied with good church 
buildings except one, where we much need 
a building.’ This would cost about $3,000. 
Our problem now is to meet the chapel 
needs of the country churches, which are 
eight in number. I am encouraging these 
small congregations to build their own 
houses of worship. One has already done 
this, and another is considering the 


matter. E. L. Humpurey, Missionary 
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A Faithful Servant Honored 
On Jan. 28th Rev. Samuel G. Neil com- 


pleted ten years of service as District 
Secretary and Superintendent. Mr. Neil 
had previously served five years as a 
Missionary on Chapel Car “Messenger of 
Peace.” In honor of his ten years of ser- 
vice as District Secretary a large number 
of the officers and employees of the 
Publication Society gathered in the rooms 
of the headquarters building on the evening 
of Jan. 21st. Mr. and Mrs. Neil and their 
daughter received the guests as they came. 
After a social hour the party departed to 
the main store, where tables had been 
prepared for 125 guests. After the banquet 
there were congratulatory speeches and 
then Mr. Neil was presented with a large 
silver loving cup, gold-lined, suitably 


inscribed. Mr. Neil responded in a few 
well chosen words showing his deep feeling 


and lasting gratitude. Mr. Neil in his 
service has proven himself to be of the 
finest type of a district superintendent. 
He has constantly grown in the love and 
affection of the pastors and churches of his 
district, while the receipts of the Society 
have multiplied several times during his 
administration. His many friends through- 
out the country share in the hope that they 
may join with others in the celebration of 
his twenty-fifth Anniversary. — Guy C. 
Lamson. 


Busily at Work 


Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Killian, of Chapel 
Car “Evangel,” have been in New Hamp- 
shire and around Boston speaking about 
their work. Mr. Killian adds to his article 
in the January issue, that the hope of 
locating a pastor in the coal fields of 
Colorado has been accomplished. At 
Hastings, the most permanent camp, a 
Baptist church was organized and money 
secured for half time preaching. At 
Delagua, three miles away, no church was 
organized (members uniting with the 


Hastings church), but money was secured 
for half time preaching. A pastor is now 
on the field and being blessed of God in the 
services. Every Tuesday he goes to 
another camp, Berwind, visiting in the 
afternoon and preaching at night. He has 
made a canvass of the camps and knows 
just how many Christians, Americans and 
Foreigners there are on his field. 

In the same article the hope was ex- 
pressed of uniting Limon with another 
point, Deer Trail. This was also accom- 
plished and a pastor is now on the field. 
In both these cases, the state secretary, 
Dr. F. B. Palmer, heartily endorsed the 
work for state aid, and by this aid the 
pastors were secured. Mr. and Mrs. 
Killian have greatly enjoyed their trip 
through New England. They have been 
accorded the heartiest welcome, and 
their evangelistic messages bring the 
Chapel cars and their workers closer to 
the hearts of the people. Their tour 
includes points in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. They do not forget 
to speak a good word for Missions. 


A New Appointee 


Mr. F. E. Pinkham of Boston has begun 
special service for the Publishing depart- 
ment of the American Baptist Publication 
Society. He will visit churches and Sun- 
day schools in the interests of the supplies 
of the Society. At present he will work in 
New England. Mr. Pinkham is a brother 
of the lamented Rev. Hermon S. Pinkham, 
and a grandson of the famous evangelist, 
A. B. Earle. Mr. Pinkham will be under 
the direction of Mr. H. V. Meyer, the 
Business Manager of the Society. We 
bespeak for him a cordial reception from 
Baptists everywhere. 
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With the New Books 


Fear God and Take Your Own Part, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, is exactly the kind of 
book one would expect from the doughty 
ex-President, who is a rapid firer when he 
gets thoroughly stirred up, as he was when 
he wrote the articles now gathered in this 
substantial volume. It will undoubtedly 
exert a strong influence upon those who 
read it, since it deals with current events 
of great moment, and does it in charac- 
teristic not to say pugilistic fashion. 
Whatever one may think of the author or 
his public policies and views, no one can 
deny that he is interesting and virile and 
positive. Nor will the reader question 
his knowledge of the matters. with which 
he concerns himself. That he is fearless 
rather than fair is no new disclosure. On 
the other hand, he has much to say that 
- ought to be said, and many of his stringent 
criticisms are just and needed. His point 
of view is disclosed by the title of one of 
the chapters, ‘Uncle Sam’s Only Friend is 
Uncle Sam,” a catchy but fallacious and 
mischievous phrase calculated to work 
harm. The volume is the pithiest presen- 
tation of preparedness and the need of a 
strong and consistent foreign policy to be 
found. It strikes the note of a new 
Americanism. (George H. Doran Co., 


New York; $1.50 net.) 


Fifty Years of Association Work among 
Young Women, by Elizabeth Wilson, tells 
admirably the story of one of the great 


religious movements of the time. In this 
volume of 400 pages, indexed, we have a 
history beginning with the preliminary 
organizations in Great Britain and America 
prior to 1866, when the first local organi- 
zation started in Boston, and coming to 
the present. The first national meeting 
was held in Hartford in 1871, the first 
international in Pittsburgh in 1875. The 


growth of the international organization 
and the spread into the foreign mission 
fields makes a.fascinating record of good 
accomplished. For efficiency and adapta- 
tion to needs the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association ranks among the great agencies 
of human betterment. (National Board 
Y.W.C.A. of the U. S., 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York; $1.35 cloth, $1.60 


The Students of Asia, by Sherwood Eddy, 
is one of the most valuable books issued 
by the Student Volunteer Movement. We 
must know the student life and character 
if we are rightly to estimate the peoples 
and the future possibilities. “As its 
students go, so goes the nation”’ is one of 
the accepted sayings. Mr. Eddy has 
met thousands of these Asiatic students in 
his evangelistic meetings, and has had the 
assistance of thoroughly informed mis- 
sionaries in treating this vital subject. He 
has confined himself to China, Japan and 
India in this study. No man is better 
qualified than he to tell us what kind of 
young men and women the students of 
these countries are, what their capacities, . 
conditions, customs and athletics. The 
volume ought to be in every missionary and 
Sunday school library. Nothing else covers 
the ground in the same way. We shall 
quote from it later. (Student Volunteer 
Movement, New York; 16 illustrations; 
50 cts. cloth prepaid.) 

Campaigning for Christ in Japan, by 
Rev. S. H. Wainwright, a missionary of 
the M. E. Church South, gives an in- 
teresting description of his experiences as 
a campaigner in the three years’ evan- 
gelistic campaign decided upon in 1913 after 
the Mott conferences. In simple style 
the writer takes the reader with him on 
the daily tours, and many sidelights are 
thrown upon missionary work and the 
Japanese character. (M. E. Publishing 
House, Nashville, Tenn.; 75 cts. net.) 
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OFFICIAL TOURS TO THE MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


Tours have been arranged from Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, with purpose to unite 
at Buffalo and have a Special Baptist Train 
from that point to Minneapolis. The itinerary 
is given below: 


DAILY ITINERARY 


FROM BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND 


Monpay, May 15, 

Leave Boston, North Station, at 1.00 p.m. in 
special Pullman sleeping cars, attached to 
the Continental Limited, via the Fitchburg 
Division of the Boston & Maine. 

Leave Ayer at 1.58; Fitchburg 2.23; Gardner 
2.58. Leave Worcester at 1.45 p.m. for 
Gardner. 

Leave Concord, N. H., at 9.35 a.m.; Man- 
chester at 10.04; Nashua at 11.58; Arrive 
Ayer, at 12.39. 

Leave Springfield at 2.55; Holyoke at 3.10; 
Northampton at 4.00; Arrive Greenfield at 
4.06 P.M. 

Leave Greenfield at 4.10; North Adams at 
5.24; Williamstown at 5.33; Rotterdam 
Jct. at 7.20 p.m. Dinner provided in the 
dining car. 

Leave Utica at 9.07; 
Rochester at 11.58. 

Leave Buffalo at 1.35 a.m. 
from Buffalo.) 

Tuespay, May 16 

Breakfast and luncheon provided in the 
dining car. 

Arrive Chicago at 3 p.m.; Leave Chicago at 
3.30; arrive Milwaukee at 5.30 p.m. 

Leave Milwaukee about midnight. Special 
dinner for delegates by the Milwaukee 

. Baptists. 
Wepnespay, May 17 

Breakfast provided in the dining car. 

Arrive Minneapolis at9 a.m. Transfer to the 
Hotel Dyckman, where rooms with private 
bath, two persons to the room, are furnished. 
Meals are not included during the visit in 
Minneapolis. : 

Tuurspay, May 18, ro Wepnespay, May 24 

In Minneapolis. Attend the Annual Meeting 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Leave Wednesday evening at 7.45 p.m. 

Tuurspay, May 25 

Breakfast provided in the dining car. 

Arrive Chicago at 9.00 a.m. Automobiles will 
meet the party and take them for a drive 
through the Public Park System. Lunch 
at Auditorium Hotel. 

Leave Chicago at 5.00 p.m. Dinner provided 
in the dining car. 

Fripay, May 26 

Breakfast provided in the dining car. 

Arrive Niagara Falls at 10.00 a.m. Tickets 
furnished for the International Belt Line 
trip to Lewiston. On this ride the Horse- 
shoe Falls and Brock’s Monument on the 
Canadian side are passed; returning on the 
American side through the Great Gorge 
and past the Whirlpool Rapids. 


Syracuse at 10.23; 
(Special Pullman 


Leave Niagara Falls at 4.30 p.m., for Toronto, 
arriving at 7.00 p.m. Dinner provided at 
the Prince George Hotel. 

Leave Toronto at 11.00 p.m. 

Saturpay, May 27 

Arrive Montreal at 7.30 a.m. All meals pro- 
vided at the Queens Hotel. A ride about 
the city will be taken, including Mt. Royal. 

Leave Montreal at 8.30 p.m. 

Sunpay, May 28 
Arrive Boston at 8.05 a.m. 


COST OF TOUR 


The price for the above Tour is $117. 

The price of Tour from Boston to departure 
from Minneapolis, with railroad ticket only 
returning to Boston direct, is $94.50. 


Sleeping car rates, $6.50 should be added. 


OPTIONAL SIDE TRIP TO QUEBEC 


If ten or more persons desire to take an 
optional side trip to Quebec, the cost will be 
$24 extra. It will include Sunday and Monday 
at Quebec, with rooms and meals at the famous 
Chateau Frontenac and a drive about the city 
and to the Plains of Abraham, also a trip to the 
Falls of Montmorency. Those who take this 
trip will arrive in Boston at 7.05 p.m. Tuesday, 
May 30. 


FROM NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


The train will leave New York at 12 o’clock, 
noon, Monday, May 15, via Lehigh Valley R.R. 

Leaves Philadelphia at 12.30 p.m. via Phila- 
delphia and Reading. B 

At Buffalo union will be made with the New 
England delegation, and a special train will 
carry the party over the Wabash R.R. 

The expense of the round trip from New York 
and Philadelphia, except the dinner in Mil- 
waukee and meals in Minneapolis, will be 
$96.25 from New York and $94.15 from Phila- 
delphia. The round trip returning by way of 
Montreal and Boston, will cost $125, and the 
Quebec side trip would add $25 to that, or a 
round $150. 

The transportation rates from New York to 
Minneapolis and return, with lower berth, are 
$69.75; with upper berth $66.95. From Phila- 
delphia $67.65 with lower berth, $65.05 with 
upper. From Boston about $75 with lower 
berth. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 


Trunks may be taken and checked to Minne- 
apolis, hand baggage to be cared for by the 
owner. 

A registration deposit of $5 is required when 
registering, and the final amount is due on or 
before May 6, when membership cards, baggage 
tags and coupons for meals, hotels and side 
trips will be supplied. 

For further information apply to Rev. W. A. 
Kinzie, 16 Ashburton Place, Boston; Rev. Chas. 
H. Sears, Judson Memorial Church, New York 
City; or Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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